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In Our Opinion 














LOOKING BACKWARDS 


With this issue, Foop For 
THOUGHT takes a summer breather 
—and we are bold enough to hope 
we may even be missed from the 
waves of print which flood every 
home and office. 


To-day, in the midst of so much 
printed material, we tend to lose 
some of our respect for print, as well 
as our sense of discrimination about 
it. An understandable and human 
reaction is to bundle the whole un- 
wieldy bulk into the waste basket, 
unread and sometimes unopened. 
(The Editor is regularly guilty of 
discarding a certain monthly circu- 
lar, still in its envelope, chiefly be- 
cause it comes persistently addressed 


to Miss E L , Esquire!) 


All this is, in a way, self-defence 
against the mass communication 
bombardment to which all of us are 
subject. It requires a wrench of the 
imagination to remember that be- 
hind every bit of print, there is an 
effort. Some mind must devise the 
content and the form, whatever we 
think of it at the receiving end. 


Editing a magazine like Foop For 
THOUGHT is an experience! There is 
tremendous satisfaction in seeing the 
issues thread out through the year. 
Among them, there is the one that 
“jelled,” everything of a piece, type, 


cuts, content, and cover. Then there 
is the little number that caused so 
much trouble, the mistaken quote, 
the irate author, the uncaught error 
in the proofs. And behind it all, 
there is the steady beat of work, 
which never falters. While one issue 
is in the press, the copy must be 
ready for the next. A week’s illness, 
the resignation of a secretary, an 
unexpected conference trip, can so 
easily upset the balance. But no 
matter what human frailties inter- 
vene, the magazine, like the show, 
must go on. 

Adult education, as all who prac- 
tice it know very well, is a wide and 
nebulous field. While this is con- 
venient in many ways, it can also 
ereate difficulties. Is this particular 
article within the prescribed limits? 
Or does this writer belong more 
properly in the area of social work? 
And the readers of Foop For 
THOUGHT are as diverse as its sub- 
ject matter. There are sometimes 
complaints that the articles are too 
practical. But when an effort is made 
to emphasize theory, the reaction 
may be “You're too high-brow for 
us, out here in Smith’s Corners.” 


Just when the Editor has a spell 
of thinking “I wonder how many 
people do read this magazine,” along 
will come a letter in the very next 
mail after an issue has gone out, 





calling attention to an error. Less 
frequently (and with more delay) 
readers take the trouble to write 
about an article they liked. These 
signs of reader interest are import- 
ant. Even the critical responses are 
assurance that the magazine is read, 
that the publication has not disap- 
peared into a void! 


Foop For THoucnt does not pay 
its writers. Again, this has both good 
and bad results. Since we do not 
depend entirely on paid circulation 
and advertisements to finance our- 
selves, we can afford to publish what 
we think ought to be published, with- 
out an eye cocked towards public 
and advertisers. On the other hand, 
many people, who have something 
worth while to say and who can say 
it well, feel that they should be paid. 
Good writing is hard work, profes- 
sional time is valuable, and it is only 
human to weigh time and money, 
particularly in Canada, which is not 
overly generous to its creative minds 
in any line of artistic or literary 
endeavor. 


some of the factors 
which enter into the planning of 
every issue of this magazine — as 
indeed they do enter into the publi- 
cation of any magazine. From time 
to time, these factors should again 
be emphasized. Each issue entails 
considerable work for a number of 
people—a cooperative enterprise be- 
tween contributors, editor, the CAAE 
staff, readers, printers, and last, but 
not least, the Post Office. As such, 
Foop For THOUGHT is not just an- 
other printed publication—it is a 
joint effort which belongs to all of us. 


These are 
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William R. Carroll, President of the 
CAAE, 1955-56. 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


Inevitable as spring itself, another 
annual meeting of the CAAE took 
place in Ottawa early in May. The 
city, only recently freed from late 
March snow banks, was literally 
bursting into bloom. Tulips flanked 
the driveway; daffodils carpeted 
Rockcliffe; and the carillon played 
above the pale-green trees to lis- 
teners on crowded benches, or wan- 
dering along the paths above the 
river. 


Carleton College acted as host this 
year for the day’s program, National 
Council Meeting in the morning, 
Twentieth Annual Meeting in the 
afternoon. While detailed reports 
and specific events must wait for the 
autumn, one item of news is too im- 
portant to hold over—the results of 
the annual elections. 





Mr. William R. Carroll was chosen 
President of the CAAE, succeeding 
the late Dr. R. C. Wallace. Mr. Car- 
roll has had a long and close rela- 
tionship with the CAAE, first as 
Treasurer, later as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. It may come 
somewhat as a surprise to those who 
know Mr. Carroll primarily through 
his CAAE activities to learn that he 
also has time to be Vice-President 
and Assistant General Manager of 
Canada Packers! Indeed, he has 
many interests outside of business, 
is a former President of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada and is 
Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Carroll (an unusual combi- 
nation of ability and modesty) paid 
sincere tribute to his predecessor, 
that great Canadian educator, Dr. 
R. C. Wallace of Queen’s. He then 


said: 


“Two factors have added immea- 
surably to the importance of adult 
education in Canada —the shorter 
work week and the higher general 
level of education. 


“It is well known that the more 
education a person has, the more 
interested he is in pursuing it, and 
the more capable he is of developing 
his mind and culture by his own 
efforts. And increased leisure time 
affords opportunity for such de- 
velopment if one is so minded. 


“But leadership and opportunity 
must be given, and this is the func- 
tion of the dozens of organizations 
associated with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education — the 
coordinating body. They are doing 


a fine job for Canadians every- 
where.” 


Mr. Carroll’s successor as Chair- 
man of the CAAE Executive Com- 
mittee is Dr. Orville Ault, Director 
of Planning and Development, Civil 
Service Commission, Ottawa. Dr. 
Ault has had long and valuable ex- 
perience in adult education with the 
Ontario Department of Education, 
through adult education for the 
armed services during World War II, 


and in many voluntary organiza- 
tions. 


Re-elected to office are J. H. 
Sword, University of Toronto, as 
Secretary and H. G. Kettle of Mas- 
sey - Harris- Ferguson Limited, as 
Treasurer. 


The National Council, which is 
the governing body of the CAAE, 
includes representatives from every 
province of Canada and from every 
type of educational organization. 
Among the new members, elected for 
a four-year term of office are: Mrs. 
J. W. Adams, Saskatoon; Miss Anne 
Hume, Windsor; A. L. Hepworth, 
Ottawa; G. P. Grant, Halifax; Dr. 
G. G. Kerr, Sackville; Miss Frances 
McKay, Winnipeg; A. Laidlaw, Anti- 
gonish; Miss J. B. Mifflen, St. 
John’s; N. Morrison, Ottawa; R. M. 
Putnam, Edmonton; Ralph Staples, 
Ottawa; Charles Topshee, Ottawa; 
L. J. Wallace, Victoria; Dr. Freda 
Waldon, Hamilton. 


These are the men and women 
whose responsibility it is to guide 
the CAAE through the anniversary 
year. Their working partners of the 
CAAE staff welcome ‘them and 
pledge whole-hearted support. 





Caribbean Visit 


E. A. Corbett 


hg THE British West Indies people 
talk a great deal about better 
schools, public health, housing pro- 
jects, illegitimacy, illiteracy, a higher 
standard of living, etc., but no one 
talks about hunger, because there is 
very little, if any, hunger in those 
sun-drenched islands. Everywhere 
along the highways the children are 
biting into sugar cane, drinking coco- 
nut milk, munching bananas, 
oranges, star apples, and when the 
West Indian family sits down to a 
cooked meal, the staple foods are 
rice, yams, breadfruits, etc. In the 


rural areas every native family has 
chickens, a cow or a few goats. 


Everywhere one sees women, some 
of them quite old, carrying three- 
gallon tins of water on their heads or 
baskets filled with from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of fruit, coconuts, 
sugarcane and sometimes rocks for 
road-building. The men and women 
who work on the mountain highways 
put in a ten-hour day, and the men 
earn about $1.00, the women, 50 
cents. But those long hours of heavy 
labor under a blazing sun demand 
great physical stamina. In addition 
to the abundance of fruit, yams, 
bread-fruit, etc., there is the added 
fact that these people live in _per- 
petual sunshine and the little shacks 
perched on the small two-acre farms 
that line the mountain highways are 
open to all the winds that blow. 


At one village I visited in Jamaica 
(which is 3000 feet above sea level 
and which we reached over a road 


that reminded me of the trail from 
Banff to Golden, British Columbia, 
fifty years ago) I watched the school 
of 700 students dismiss. They ranged 
from 8 to 17 years of age, and as | 
watched them I realized why, on 
the way up, we passed so many 
women carrying those heavy drums 
of water on their heads. There was 
not a soiled shirt or a dirty pair of 
shorts in the lot. They were all bare- 
footed and as the older boys lined 
up on the three-acre playing field for 
cricket and football, they seemed to 
me to be a rangy, virile and happy 
crowd of youngsters. Over 70 per 
cent of them, the headmaster told us, 
were from homes of unmarried par- 
ents, but the mothers, following a 
tradition dating back to the days of 
slavery, labored to keep them clean 
and well-nourished. 

Hector Wynter, Jamaican Rhodes 
Scholar and Resident Tutor in the 
Extra-Mural Department of the Uni- 
versity College of the British West 
Indies, had driven me in his Austin 
up over the rough mountain trail to 
this school to meet with one of his 
“Listening Posts.” There are some 
fifty of these on the Island, meeting 
once a week in schools or community 
centers. They are very much like 
our Canadian Farm Forums. Mimeo- 
graphed material is sent out a week 
or ten days in advance of the broad- 
cast, covering the subject coming up 
for discussion and questions are at- 
tached designed to bring out the sub- 
stance of issues involved. Some years 
ago the Governments of Jamaica, 
Trinidad and British Guiana gave a 
monopoly of broadcasting to private- 
ly-owned commercial broadcasting 
companies, but reserved ten and a 





half hours a week for Government 
use, and part of this time is avail- 
able for education. As was to be 
expected, the hours set aside for 
adult education broadcasts were the 
least valuable for advertising pur- 
poses, consequently the Listening 
Posts must hold their sessions from 
5:15 to 5:30 in the afternoon—an 
impossible hour for rural people for 
whom the broadcasts are designed. 
Nevertheless, at five o’clock on this 
hot day (January 26th) about thirty 
people, including the headmaster and 
the thirteen young women who made 
up the teaching staff, had gathered 
in one section of the school to listen 
to the broadcast. The subject dealt 
with certain phases of the early his- 
tory of Jamaica and the discussion 
which followed, led by the headmas- 
ter, was surprisingly good in view 
of the fact that the broadcast was an 
information lecture rather than a 
panel discussion or an interview. 


The program for the Listening 
Posts is drawn up by an advisory 
committee on which the University’s 


Extra-Mural Department, the Ja- 
maica Agricultural Society, the Ja- 
maica Welfare Society, the British 
Council and representatives of the 
Listening Posts are represented. It 
is recognized by all that the lecture 
technique now used is not ideal for 
the purpose, but the difficulty is that 
the University is situated seven miles 
from the broadcasting station in 
Kingston and no time is made avail- 
able for studio rehearsals. Actually 
the producers of educational broad- 
casts, either for schools or adult lis- 
tening groups, are allowed use of the 
studios only for the time they are 
on the air. So that the talk or lec- 


ture or fifteen-minute interview is 
the only possible method under those 
conditions. It is hoped that very 
soon the University will have its own 
studios and tape-recording equip- 
ment which will make it possible not 
only to give better service to the 
Listening Posts of Jamaica but also 
to supply regular programs to the 
University outposts in the whole 
Caribbean area. 


The University College of the Brit- 
ish West Indies was established seven 
years ago and was designed to pro- 
vide higher education in the liberal 
arts and professional training in 
medicine, teaching, social work, for 
the whole of the West Indies. Through 
its Extra-Mural Department, the Uni- 
versity maintains teaching outposts 
in Trinidad, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the Leeward Islands, Bar- 
bados, etc. It is 1,000 miles by air 
from Kingston to Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, which is the University’s 
nearest outpost. It is as though 
Queen’s University or the University 
of Toronto had undertaken to pro- 
vide extension services as far west as 
Regina and Saskatoon. In each ef 
these centers there is a resident tutor 
with offices, lecture rooms, a library 
and a small staff. These men are all 
highly qualified as teachers. The 
Honorable Phillip Sherlock, Vice- 
Principal of the University, and head 
of the Extra-Mural Department, is a 
native Jamaican in his early fifties, 
who has been associated with educa- 
tion and welfare work all his life. He 
is widely known in Britain for his 
work in helping with the develop- 
ment of the colonial universities in 
West Africa. He is known and loved 





throughout the whole of the British 
West Indies. 


Hector Wynter, assistant (until 
recently when he was appointed As- 
sistant Registrar in the University) 
to Phillip Sherlock, is a Jamaican 
Rhodes Scholar, with a post-gradu- 
ate degree from the University of 
London. Hugh Morrison, also a nat- 
tive Jamaican and who will succeed 
Hector Wynter as Extra-Mural Tutor 
and Assistant to the Director, is at 
present headmaster of one of King- 
ston’s secondary schools. He is about 
thirty years of age and has also done 
post-graduate work abroad. Douglas 
Hall, who has just gone to the Lee- 
ward Islands, with headquarters at 
Antigua, is a native Jamaican who, 
after four years in the Canadian 
army, graduated from the University 
of Toronto and has _ recently 
pleted his Doctorate at 
College, London. Norman Booth, 
Resident Tutor at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, is from Yorkshire and is a 
graduate of Oxford with a long rec- 
ord of tutorial work with the WEA 
in the north of England. “Tommy” 
Thomson, another native-born Ja- 
maican, is resident tutor at George- 
town, British Guiana. He has a post- 
graduate degree from the University 
of London. These were the men with 
whom I worked during my stay in 


the British West Indies. 


There will not be space here to 
describe the work of the University 
in its various outposts, but to me the 
most exciting developments in adult 
education and general welfare are 
taking place in British Guiana. This 
country, situated on the northeastern 
shoulder of South America, is about 
1200 miles by air from Kingston. 


com- 
University 
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The country has a population of close 
to half a million and the capital city of 
Georgetown, situated at the mouth of 
the Demerara River, has a popula- 
tion of something over 80,000. The 
city lies six feet below sea level and 
a century or more ago when the 
Dutch owned the country, a sea wall 
was built to protect the city and the 
low-lying sugar and rice fields which 
surround it. This sea wall runs 
southward along the coast for about 
twenty miles and every few miles 
there are flood-gates opening into 
canals. Every acre of land at 
present under cultivation has been 
the battleground of a long struggle 
for possession between the sea 
in front, the flood waters of the 
rivers behind and the farmers. Forty- 
five per cent of the population of 
British Guiana is East Indian, 36 
per cent African, eleven per cent 
mixed and the remainder European 
or Chinese. About 60 per cent of 
the working population is engaged 
in producing sugar, rum, molasses, 
rice, bauxite, gold, diamonds and 
timber for export. Sugar accounts 
for about half the entire export trade 
and the country provides nearly all 
the bauxite for Canada’s aluminum 
industry. 

As everyone knows, in 1953 Dr. 
Jagan, an East Indian dentist, and 
his wife, both of whom are graduates 
of American universities, led their 
People’s Progressive Party into 
power, but after six months the Gov- 
ernment was deposed and an interim 
government was set up by the British 
Colonial Office. Although it has been 
in power only a year, the new gov- 
ernment has embarked upon a pro- 
gram of economic and social re- 














habilitation which, in the course of 
the next few years, is bound to bring 
a new and much higher standard of 
living to the working people of the 
country. A mission from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development recently made a 
comprehensive economic survey of 
British Guiana and recommended a 
government investment program of 
66 million BWI dollars over the 
five years (1954-1958), about 70 
per cent for agriculture, transporta- 
tion and communications, the re- 
mainder for forestry, industrial pro- 
ducts, electric power and public 
works. At the end of 1954, sixty 
schemes in the development program 
were in progress. The whole pro- 
ject is under the direction of seven 
men; the Development Secretary, 
Director of Agriculture, Director of 
Public Works, Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines, Director of Geo- 
logical Surveys, Conservator of 
Forests and the Commissioner for 
Co-operative Development. To aid 
them in this enormous undertaking, 
the commissioners have a large num- 
ber of highly-trained technicians and 
social and welfare workers, among 
them four specialists loaned by the 
United States Foreign Operations 
Administration. 


It will be seen that British Guiana 
is an exciting place and will con- 
tinue to be for several years to come 
and the presence of such a company 
of experts in various fields makes 
the prospects for a sound adult edu- 
cational program very promising. 

In each of the centers I visited 
in the British West Indies the British 
Council is strongly established and 
works closely with the University’s 


resident tutor. Here in Georgetown 
there is remarkable team work be- 
tween the University representative, 
the staff of the Government Infor- 
mation Services, the British Council, 
Radio Demerara and specialists of 
the various development departments 
mentioned above. Programs of lec- 
tures and short courses, radio talks 
and interviews keep the people of 
the colony informed of the problems 
of the country and the progress of 
the development plans. Through the 
offices of the Commissioner for Co- 
operative Development, consumers 
co-operatives and credit unions are 
rapidly being organized in the small 
farming communities throughout the 
colony. Every official with whom I 
talked agreed that the Farm Forum 
techniques used in Canada over CBC 
would be an ideal system to serve 
this new development. 


On Sunday, February 13th, I tra- 
velled with the Honorable Mr. Far- 
num, Minister of Social Welfare and 
Education, and Mr. Fraser, Assistant 
Director of Co-operatives, to visit 
one of the newest of the consumers’ 
co-operatives and credit unions in the 
village of Mahaica, about 35 miles 
southward along the sea coast. The 
highway runs through a succession 
of villages, centers of the small rice, 
banana and _ coconut plantations 
along the narrow coastal strip which 
contains almost all the land at pres- 
ent under cultivation. It was a 
blazing hot day and the road was 
rough and dusty, but at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon we came to 
the town, which consists of a long 
line of tiny shops and primitive dwel- 
lings, all built on cement or wooden 
stilts seven or eight feet above the 





ground, as protection against the 
regular flooding of the land once or 
twice a year. In fact, most of the 


residences in the city of Georgetown, 
which is one of the most beautiful 
cities I visited in the British West 
Indies, are built in the same way. 


The meeting was held in a one- 
room shack and about forty men and 
women, most of them small rice 
farmers, were packed like sardines 
in the tiny room. The chairman, an 
East Indian who is the clerk of the 
Village Council, called the meeting 
to order and proceedings opened with 
the singing of “God Save The 
Queen.” Minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and a financial 
statement presented for adoption. 
This co-operative and credit union 
had only been in existence about 
three months but it had almost 100 
members and the credit union dues 
were close to $1,000. The chairman 
then introduced the Minister and 
referred to him eloquently and affec- 
tionately as “The Father of the Vil- 
lages.” Mr. Farnum is a Lincol- 
nesque figure of a man in his early 
sixties and is I think, African, al- 
though it is not always easy for an 
outsider to tell. His speech had none 
of the political clichés and vote-catch- 
ing promises of the usual cabinet 
minister. He is a native Guianian, 
born and brought up in a small farm- 
ing community and it was easy to 
see that he was familiar with the 
every day life and problems of the 
native farm family. He spoke warmly 
and confidently of the progress be- 
ing made under the new rehabilita- 
tion program, emphasized the neces- 
sity of the people working together 
to develop their own resources, as- 


sured them that through the con- 
sumers’ co-operative and _ credit 
union movement they could improve 
their communities and raise their 
own standard of living. The situa- 
tion reminded me strongly of the 
beginnings of the co-operative move- 
ment among the fishermen of Nova 
Scotia. There was the same emphasis 
on self-help. “Let down your buckets 
where you are. . . . No one, no de- 
partment of government, can help 
you unless you are prepared to plan 
together, work together and have 
faith in each other. ... Many of you 
will not see the completion of our 
plans for a better way of life, but 
your children will rise up and call 
you blessed.” 


After the Minister had spoken, | 
told the people something about the 
co-operative movement in Canada 
and then there was a half hour of 
questions. One man told the Minister 
of a 200 acre plot of the very best 
rice-land adjoining the village which 
was held by some absentee landlord 
and on which no crops had been 
raised for twenty years. Would the 
Minister look into the possibility of 
making this land available to the 
rice farmers of the district? A 
woman pointed out that the Govern- 
ment doctor had to serve some 6,000 
families in the territory he was sup- 
posed to cover. Could not some as- 
sistance be given? It was almost 
impossible to get medical aid in an 
emergency. There was talk of 
schools, water supply, prices and 
wages—in fact the same questions 
discussed by similar groups of work- 
ing people everywhere. 

When the time came for closing 
the meeting, the chairman asked us 











all to stand while we were led in 
prayer by an old gentleman who had 
all the natural eloquence of a negro 
evangelist. Then we repeated to- 
gether the Lord’s Prayer. Before we 
left a huge pitcher of native beer 
was placed on the table and sand- 
wiches were passed around. And 
just as we were leaving, a young 
negro farmer opened the back of 
our car and half-filled it with fresh 
coconuts. To me, this was an un- 
forgettable occasion. It was _per- 
haps more primitive in its physical 
surroundings than anything I had 
ever seen in Canda, but the people 
were the same kind of people I had 
worked with in small groups in vil- 
lages in Western Canada, and had 
often visited with A. B. MacDonald 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


If there had been space enough 
here I should have liked to tell about 
my experiences in Trinidad, where 
I arrived just in time to join in the 
world-famous Carnival, which turns 
Port-of-Spain, the capital city, into 
a joyous mad-house for two days 
every year. 


In the British West Indies a new 
commonwealth is emerging. The 
people of that lovely country have a 
warm feeling for Canadians, even 
though for reasons difficult to under- 
stand, its people are not allowed into 
Canada. They would like to see a 
closer relationship develop between 
the two countries, not only in trade, 
but in an educational and cultural ex- 
change. For myself, I would like to 
be young again so I could work with 
these charming, kind and hospitable 
people towards such a goal. 
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Adult Education—A New Voice 


from Austria 


Fernand Jolicoeur 


(Mr. Jolicoeur’s account of adult education in Austria completes the reports 
by the Canadian members of the European Seminar organized last summer by the 
International Affairs Committee, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.) 


E FIRST approached Austria 

with the tourist 
mentality, even though we had ex- 
perienced the full impact of the adult 
education movements in England and 
Scandinavia. For Austria was 
still the country of mysterious en- 
chantment, love and waltzes, the land 
which had known glory and cala- 
mity, where music and drama flour- 
ished with Alpine peaks as _back- 
ground, 

When arrived in Salzburg, 
with the names of Mozart and Schu- 
bert echoing in our ears, we were 
quite frankly in a greater hurry to 
attend the International Festival of 
Music than to investigate the Aus- 
trian Volkshochschule. But having 
dutifully attended one concert of 
sacred music, Bert Hepworth and 
myself were ready to go to the op- 
eretta “Du Barry” and gradually to 
ease ourselves into the work-a-day 
world! John Friesen, for one, never 
quite understood this rapid tran- 
sition. 


conventional 


us, 


we 


The warm hospitality of our hosts 
was our first impression of the real 
Austria. We owe a particular debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Zwicker, the Di- 
rector of the Central School of Salz- 
burg, a man of charming personality, 
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who is the life and soul of the adult 
education movement in that Austrian 
province. He, more than 
else, to us the 
character of a country we all left 
with regret. 

The folk high school which Dr. 
Zwicker administers, like the other 
one hundred and twenty-five such 
schools, differed from anything else 
we had up to that Its 
curriculum, which includes courses 
of all kinds, from housekeeping and 
handicrafts to languages and litera- 


almost 


anyone revealed 


seen time. 


ture, is offered once or twice a week, 
in the evenings, during the winter 
months. The Central School of Salz- 
burg is the focus for forty local 
schools throughout the province. The 
unique feature of the system is the 
participation of almost all the volun- 
tary which are also 
represented on the board of direc- 
tors. Among these are the local edu- 


associations. 


cation authorities, the labor unions, 
the farm organizations, the indus- 
tries, etc. The provincial govern- 
ment aids the financing of this popu- 
lar education movement by collecting 
an annual head tax of one Austrian 
schilling for this special purpose. 
The Austrian folk high schools 


result from the collaboration of the 





voluntary associations interested in 
adult education. There are no in- 
dependent institutions, such as the 
English WEA or the Danish type 
of school. 


Austria has never recovered fully 
from the Hitler occupation and the 
war All bodies, 
professional, cultural, and vocational 
desperately refill 
their many of 
the were destroyed 
by successive purges. As no organiza- 


which followed. 


are anxious to 

membership, since 
best elements 
tion can afford long training sessions, 
most training is given in week-end 
courses. 

The has been 
probably the most successful in de- 


labor movement 
veloping a complete popular educa- 
tion program. The Austrian Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing 65 per 


cent of the labor force, is trying par- 
ticularly hard to train workers. Al- 
ready two residential colleges have 


Here ses- 
sions of one to four weeks are offered 


been opened in Vienna. 


in economics, labor legislation, lo- 
administration, etc. 
These courses are the culmination of 
the local evening study circles di- 
rected throughout the whole of Aus- 
tria by the Education Department of 
the AFTU. 

Two 


labor 


cal government 


of the 
program are the 
shop libraries and the Workers’ 
Theater Clubs. Three hundred such 
libraries already exist, under the di- 
rect supervision of the shop stewards 
and are supplied with books at low 
cost by the central organization of 
the AFTU. Book circulation during 
1950 totalled around 350,000. This 


AFTU 


innovations 
education 
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network of libraries, co-operatively 
organized, with headquarters in 
Vienna, is called the Guttenberg Book 
Club. The Workers’ Theater Clubs 
are set up along similar lines and 
function in all labor centers. The 
Department distributes 
tickets at half-price and issues printed 
introductory material for plays and 
concerts, in terms that can readily 
be understood by the workers. This 
deep concern for workers’ education 


Education 


is unique in the European programs 
we studied and deserves a much more 
detailed investigation. 

Adult education in Austria has not 
the long tradition of England or 
Scandinavia. Nevertheless, it now 
constitutes one of the strongest forces 
for the reconstruction of a nation 
which has suffered exploitation but 
has, in consequence, learned better 
than any other country the necessity 
for closing ranks and co-ordinating 
its resources. Nowhere else did we 
such_ perfect collaboration 
among all the voluntary adult edu- 
cation organizations. The Austrian 
movement resolves itself into three 
main categories; the Austrian Folk 
High School Association, the Aus- 
trian Libraries Association and the 
Education Departments of such or- 
ganizations as the AFTU. 

Such close co-ordination was 
necessary to counter an outside 
enemy, first Hitler, and later, Stalin, 
each of whom expropriated prac- 
tically the whole of Austrian indus- 
try which is concentrated in the 
Vienna region. In spite of the dis- 
advantageous economic situation (or 
perhaps even because of it) there are 


meet 





only four Communist deputies in the 
Austrian Parliament elected by about 
four per cent of the voters. Austrians 
have shown courage and tenacity by 
surviving as a nation in the shadow 
of foreign domination and actual 
occupation. 

While in Austria, we had an op- 
life at first 
In the village of Oberalm, a 
few minutes distant from Salzburg. 
we lived with the We 
lodged, two by two, in large farm 


portunity to see rural 


hand. 
villagers. 


houses, whose ways were strange to 
us in the beginning. Waking up the 
first morning, we opened the wrong 
door at the end of a long corridor 

which led to the pigsty instead of 
the dining room! At least here was 
the explanation of the odd noises we 
had heard a.m. (No 


smell indicated its presence, I assure 


around five 
Needless to say it 
times difficult 
our hosts. 


you.) was some- 
to communicate with 
I myself could scarcely 
manage the neccessary “Ich spreche 
nicht Deutsch.” 

From Oberalm we went to Hallein. 


the next village, where we were 
shown the tomb of Gruber. author 


of the famous “Silent Night, Holy 


Night,” before climbing by cable- 


car to the top of a mountain where 
we visited one of the oldest salt mines 
of Austria. These salt mines are re- 
flected in the name of Salzburg it- 
self, as Salzach, 
which flows through the city. 

We Vienna and its 
“blue” Danube. There our hotel was 
located 


well as the river 


went on to 


in the Soviet sector. Apart 
from a few buildings decorated with 


huge red crosses, and the occasional 


encountered 
we were unable to 
notice any difference from the other 
sectors of the city. 


Russian soldiers 


in the streets. 


silent 


After admiring 
the marvellous spires of St. Ste- 
phen’s Cathedral and the charming 
gardens of Schénbrunn Castle, we 
went on to the Grinzing district, 
where we had been told we could 
hear Strauss waltzes as we drank our 
Austrian wines in the gardens of 
small inns called “Heuriger” (mean- 
ing new wines). That we enjoyed 
so much we spent a great evening, 
the last moments of which have re- 
mained altogether vague! 


What more is there to add? Once, 
climbing in a car to the Alpine peak 
called the Glochner, 3798 
meters high, we properly got the 
wind up! At 2450 meters we stopped, 
out of breath and awe-struck, before 
a huge glacier stretching out at our 
feet in the shadow of an overhang- 
ing, snow-covered, majestic peak. But 
the return 


Gross 


even for the 
happy ones, was equally 


journey, 
upsetting 

-hair-pin turns being even more 
terrifying in reverse, as it were! 

A last stop was Innsbruck in the 
Tyrol. 
that 
Regretfully we 


It is eternally the Alps in 
mountain-dominated 


left 


Switzerland, which already seemed 


country. 
Austria for 


familiar after the grand mountain 
landscapes we had seen. But reas- 
sured as to adult education, we still 
felt vaguely uneasy about hair-pin 
turns, which seemed only to induce 
greater and 
driver as we saw Austria fade be- 
hind us! 


greater speed in our 

















Parent Education 
lrene H. McBride 
> VERYONE who is interested in 


adult education knows some- 
thing of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. The 
broad objective of the Fund is the 
development of mature and respon- 
sible citizenship among adults as 
citizens of a free, democratic society. 
It is not surprising that parents were 
recognized as a strategic group to be 
reached. In April 1953 the Parent 
Education Project was initiated with 
Miss Ethel Kawin as Director. 

In a period of rapid social change, 
the family in particular, has been 
subjected to many strains. ‘the 
values which parents accepted with- 
out question even twenty-five years 
ago are now under fire from many 
quarters. Parents are no longer cer- 
tain of their roles, while other social 
institutions, such as the school are 
sharing increasingly in the child 
rearing process. Social scientists 
have held the view that parental un- 
certainty was felt most acutely in the 
urban middle class. One purpose of 
the Parent Education Project was to 
test the effectiveness of present par- 
ent education programs on a wider 
scale, with rural parents, for 
example. 

There has been so far no research 
which conclusively establishes the 
kinds of personal qualities, capabili- 
ties and skills required for the com- 
petent participation of the individual 
in a democratic social system. But 
there are many studies which throw 
some light on this. The six major 
characteristics of mature responsible 
citizenship which are used as the 
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in the Country 


topics in the basic parent education 
course, “Parenthood in a Free Na- 
tion” were approved by a panel of 
scholars and research workers repre- 
senting various disciplines in the 
general field of personality and be- 
havior. These six topics are used 
also in the five supplementary courses 
which are devoted to the various age 
levels of child development. The 
six topics are: (1) Feelings of .Se- 
curity and Adequacy; (2) Under- 
standing of Self and Others; (3) 
Democratic Values and Goals; (4) 
Problem Solving Attitudes and 
Methods; (5) Self-Discipline, Res- 
sponsibility and Freedom; and (6) 
Constructive Attitudes Toward 
Change. 


MATERIALS 


After considerable: analysis and 
evaluation of research and other ma- 
terials a series of readings on these 
topics was prepared by the project 
staff. The basic course included these 
and an Introducton. Several hun- 
dred pamphlets were reviewed and 
thirty selected as being helpful as 
supplementary reading. Catalogues 
and film guides were reviewed and 
over two hundred films considered 
and those which seemed likely to be 
relevant to the course were viewed 
and evaluated. An experimental try- 
out was made of these selected films 
and discussion outlines prepared to 
be used with them. Discussion guides 
were also prepared for each topic. 


METHODS 


The course stresses study as well 
as discussion which is one of its 





great strengths. Every group mem- 
ber is expected to read the basic 
articles on each of the six topics in 
advance of the meeting devoted to 
the topic so that everyone has some 
preparation for the discussion. An- 
other strong point is the way re- 
sponsibility in leading is shared. At 
the opening meeting the group is 
divided into six subgroups, one for 
each topic of the course. Each sub- 
group accepts responsibility for 
planning and carrying out the pres- 
entation and leading the discussion 
of their topic at one meeting of the 
total group. Each subgroup may 
plan any type of program it wishes. 
Variety is encouraged—symposium, 
panel, dramatization, films, “buzz 
sessions’, “round tables”, and so on. 

From the experience in prelimi- 
nary tryouts, ten two-hour weekly 
meetings are suggested for the 
course, the first to be an introduc- 
tory meeting and the last to be for 
summarizing and evaluating and dis- 
cussing possible subsequent courses. 
The eight intervening meetings are 
used to discuss the six major topics, 
allowing two meetings for Demo- 
cratic Values and Goals and two for 
Self-Discipline, Responsibility and 


Freedom. 


TRYOUTS 

In the autumn of 1953 the first 
draft of materials was tried out in 
communities near Chicago. In the 
light of comments and suggestions 
made by the leaders and participants 
of these groups the basic readings 
were revised. 


In the meantime enquiries about 
the project had been coming in from 
all over the U.S.A. and from other 
countries. Plans were laid for a The work of forming the group, 
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country-wide U.S.A. tryout of the 
materials in the autumn of 1954. 


THE CHICAGO WORKSHOP 

In August, 1954, a_ three-weeks’ 
Workshop was held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for professional 
workers who undertook to lead at 
least three experimental groups in 
their own communities, using the 
basic course materials and methods. 
The sponsoring organizations in- 
cluded colleges and universities, adult 
education councils, boards of edu- 
cation and agricultural extension 
services. Thirty-four Americans from 
twenty-five States of the U.S.A. and 
three Canadians—two from Ontario 
and one from British Columbia— 
attended the Workshop. The writer 
was sponsored by the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture and under- 
took to lead rural groups. 

In September 1954, study-discus- 
sion groups were organized by three 
Women’s Institute groups in different 
counties of Ontario. At the intro- 
ductory meeting I spoke about par- 
ent education and study discussion 
groups and gave the background of 
Parenthood in a Free Nation, ex- 
plaining what would be _ involved 
in carrying on  an_ experi- 
mental group using this course. (The 
strong appeal of being “in on” a 
new development and of being part 
of a wider experiment, added to the 
opportunity of participating in study 
and discussion on topics so vital to 
them, made the women feel it was a 
privilege and _ resulted 
thusiastic response. ) 

Those present at the introductory 
meeting who wanted to take part 
talked to others in the community. 


in an en- 








finding a place to hold the meetings 
and dividing into subgroups was 
done by the sponsoring Women’s 
Institute. The enrollment in the 
three groups totalled sixty-three. 


Weekly evening meetings were 
held. All groups met in schools. 

As desired, the groups were defi- 
nitely rural, the members, taking all 
groups together, being about evenly 
divided between farm dwellers, vil- 
lage dwellers and those living in the 
country but not on farms. 


A somewhat “heterogeneous” 
group of adults (apart from all be- 
ing rural) was desired and achieved 
to some extent. We had hoped that 
the evening meeting would encourage 
fathers to join but we were not suc- 
cessful in drawing the men out. Two 
of the groups were composed entirely 
of women. In the other group there 
were two men—one a father and the 
other an unmarried school teacher. 


The groups represented a wide 
range of age, from a new bride in 
her late teens to some women who 
could have been grandmothers. All 
except two were married or widowed. 
Of the married, five had no children. 

Families represented all stages of 


the family cycle. Children ranged 
in age from three months to twenty- 
five years and six of the women 
were “expecting”. Families ranged 
from one child to ten. 

Five members were currently 
teaching school and several others 
had previously done so. Only three 
or four mothers were otherwise gain- 
fully employed outside the home. 
Practically all are very active in com- 
munity organizations. 

Educational background varied 
from public school completion to 


university graduation. For the most 
part members had some secondary 
schooling and many had some fur- 
ther training and experience. About 
one-fifth of the members had pre- 
viously participated in discussion 
groups. 

The Parent Education Project 
made a copy of the basic reading 
text, Parenthood in a Free Nation, 
and of the pamphlet, A Guide for 
Child Study Groups, available to 
each member, with the option of buy- 
ing them at less than cost or return- 
ing them at the end of the course. 
For these rural Ontario groups the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
provided on loan sufficient copies of 
the supplementary pamphlets so that 
each member had the opportunity of 
reading those pertaining to her sub- 
group’s topic before the meeting 
dealing with it and all the others 
sometime during the course. 

The discussion outlines on each 
topic had been revised after the 
Chicago Workshop and these were 
mimeographed by our Branch and 
copies made available for ll 
members. 


THE PROGRAM IN ACTION 

Interest was well maintained 
throughout the ten weeks and every- 
one took seriously their responsibili- 
ties in connection with the course. 
Attendance was good, one group’s 
standing being 91 per cent. 

Reading of the basic material on 
each topic was done by all members 
and they found it interesting. Prac- 
tically all felt it brought them new, 
useful information, clarified things 
already known and helped them to 
contribute to the discussion. All 
would recommend the material for 





another discussion group. (Among 
the few suggested changes was the 
recommendation that the material 
could be more concise, not so gen- 
eralized, and that more examples be 
included. ) 

Of the fifteen different titles made 
available for supplementary reading, 
all members read at least one. The 
group which had the best attendance 
did the most reading. Altogether the 
sixty-three members read 287 pam- 
phlets. 

Each subgroup met with the super- 
vising leader for an initial planning 
session two weeks before its presen- 
tation. In most cases the subgroup 
found it to have at least 
two further work sessions in prepa- 
ration for their meeting. Without 
exception members did 
some reading of supplementary ma- 
terial on their topic. 


necessary 


subgroup 


Practically all members found the 
subgroups satisfying and helpful. 


The groups made use of a variety 
of methods of presentation and of 


carrying on the discussion. Within 
each group, however, there seemed 
to be some tendency to 
method more than others. 


use one 

One group used skits or role play- 
ing more than any other method of 
presentation and that group con- 
sidered it the most effective method 
used. One group used the sympo- 
sium most often but they did not 
consider it a very effective method, 
nor did the other groups which made 
some use of it. Films were used for 
the second meeting on Democratic 
Values and Goals and Self-Discipline, 
Responsibility and Freedom. All 
members considered the film a very 


effective method of presentation. 
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Taking the three groups as a unit 
there was not a marked difference in 
preference among the topics. The 
separate groups, however, had defi- 
nite preferences. Two of the groups 
liked topic six best. It was least 
liked in the third group which liked 
topics one and two best. It is, of 
course, practically impossible to sepa- 
rate the topic from the presentation 
and the discussion in considering 
which meeting was liked best. 

Many members expressed the feel- 
ing that the topic for which their 
subgroup was responsible and on 
which consequently they had read, 
thought and discussed the most, was 
the one from which they derived the 
most benefit. 


Some use was made of the discus- 
sion guides in all groups. In groups 
with little experience in study-dis- 
cussion the advantages of using the 
guides seem to outweigh the limita- 
tions. 


EVALUATION 


In response to a question asking 
for criticism of discussion in their 
group, only ten members offered 
criticism. The difficulty, but de- 
sirability of keeping out references 
to personal experience was men- 
tioned by several of these. One per- 
son in each group felt that discussion 
got off the subject sometimes. 

With regard to practices con- 
sidered desirable in group discussion, 
all members felt that a friendly feel- 
ing was established among members 
and that there was a willingness to 
respect everyone’s opinions. Also 
observed by almost everyone was the 
encouragement to exchange ideas. 


More than half felt that the discus- 





sion was kept moving forward on 
the topic. 

Practically everyone felt that as a 
member of the group they could 
express their opinions freely. (Of 
those who did not feel so free, one 
mentioned that she did not feel as 
free as she would have among stran- 
gers and the other experienced her 
difficulty as being “within herself”. 
All but one individual felt at home 
with the group. This person was a 
newcomer to the community and 
gave as one of the benefits derived 
from the course “learning about the 
people in the group”.) 

In the three groups, one-third of 
the members made suggestions for 
improvement. The one, most fre- 
quently made was to keep out per- 
sonal experiences and to see that 
every person took part in discussion. 
(Four in the group that had two men 
members would like to have more 
men participate. The other groups 
made no mention of this.) 

As to what they expected to get 
and did not get, one-half made no 
comment. About one-eighth did not 
know just what to expect but were 
satisfied. Some got more than they 
expected. A few hoped to get defi- 
nite answers to specific problems, 
but most of these realized why this 
was not possible and felt they had 
received something more valuable. 
Four individuals would have liked 
deeper and further consideration of 
the topics. One indication of sus- 
tained interest comes from the re- 
sponses to the question whether they 
would like to continue in a discus- 
sion group. All would like to con- 
either in one based on the 
same materials or in one using ma- 


tinue 


terial on specific age levels, or in 
both. 

It is when we come to the answer 
to the question “What did you get 
from the course that is of value to 
you?” that some of the most inter- 
esting and enlightening comments 
appear. Everyone had something to 
say here. These are individual and 
personal comments but they can be 
classified into a few categories. Many 
members’ responses, of course, fall 
into more than one category. Al- 
most one-half felt they had gained a 
greater understanding of children. 
Remarks included “understanding of 
children’s growth, their problems, 
why they do things, the need to 
change guidance and treatment as 
they grow, and that parents are not 
always right.” One member felt she 
had gained a better understanding of 
her husband! One-fifth brought out 
points which indicated an increase of 
self-understanding. 


About one-quarter claimed changes 
in themselves or in their practice 
which could certainly be called “self- 


improvement”. They try to under- 
stand others’ reactions; they stop 
and think before acting; one com- 
mented “I use my brain”. More 
than one does not jump to conclu- 
sions as often as formerly, and 
others make use of the problem solv- 
ing attitudes and find them of help 
daily. A feeling of being closer to 
the family was expressed by one 
member, while another had begun 
to share problems in the family. One 
had developed a desire for further 
study. 


An eighth felt they had gained 
more confidence in themselves as 
parents. 








A sixth had received specific help 
with problems or helpful ideas and 
attitudes. 

A sixth appreciated the value of 
knowing their problems were not 
peculiar to them but that many 
others had the same difficulties and 
they found the general discussion of 
them beneficial. One of these felt 
she had learned how to discuss dif- 
ferences in a friendly way. 

Five felt that the group had helped 
them to become better acquainted 
and to gain a better understanding 
of the other group members. Espe- 
cially mentioned was an increase in 
respect for others’ opinions and for 
less assertive members. Two re- 
marked on having gained a better 
realization of what democracy means. 

it would surely seem from all this 
that in these rural Ontario groups 
considerable headway towards 
achieving the purpose of the project 
has been made and that the sound- 
ness of the philosophy and approach 
has been demonstrated. 

During the ten weeks different in- 
dividuals in the groups had ex- 
pressed an interest in the other 
groups. And as the end of the course 


approached one group took the ini- 
tiative and invited the other two to 
come to their community for a “get- 
together”. 


Everyone wanted to share in a real 
working session with the others. The 
discussions were lively and to the 
point and a very enjoyable social 
time followed. It was a fitting closing 
to an autumn of worthwhile study- 
discussion and satisfying fellowship. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

In these autumn 1954 tryouts there 
were ninety-four groups in fifty-one 
communities located in eighteen 
States and two Canadian Provinces. 
Approximately 2000 persons were in 
these groups. The final report of the 
groups has just been released and 
the findings are in close agreement 
with those of our rural Ontario 
groups. 


Lay leadership training is the next 
important step in the development of 
the program and an outline of a 
specially designed leadership training 
course has been developed. We are 
looking forward to having an oppor- 
tunity of conducting such 
courses in rural Ontario. 


some 
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Swimming Classes for Rural Children 


Louise Colley 


(This article is reprinted with the permission of “Recreation,” the official 
magazine of the National Recreation Association, New York, U.S.A., which first 


published it in May, 1955). 


T IS a well known fact that rural 

children have fewer opportunities 
to learn to swim than have our urban 
children in Canada. Several reasons 
account for this. Indoor swimming 
pools are practically non-existent in 
the rural areas. In the summer time, 
when swimming is in season, both 
farm parents and children are ex- 
ceedingly busy. The former have 
little time to bring youngsters to and 
from a swimming area and the help 
of the latter is needed on the farm. 
Moreover, some rural people lack 
appreciation of the value of such an 
activity. 

In Simcoe County these difficulties 
are gradually being overcome. In 
1946, the Simcoe County Recreation 
Service organized an experimental 
swimming class at a township park. 
Thirty children were enrolled. This 
past summer, eight years later, near- 
ly 1,400 children from 27 communi- 
ties received swimming instruction at 
eleven centers in the County. Lakes, 
rivers and wmillponds have been 
pressed into service and developed by 
the people themselves into instruc- 
tion areas. 

This is how the program grew: 

First came the experimental swim- 
ming classes at Innisfil Park on Lake 
Simcoe, held every day for two 
weeks, except for the week-end. The 
children were eager and co-operative 
and the parents were enthused. Trans- 
portation had been the main pro- 
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blem. While a few mothers had 
driven carloads of children to the 
classes, other youngsters had come 
with the mailman at 9:00 a.m. in 
order to be present for the classes 
in the afternoon! Many children 
from the surrounding area had not 
been able to come at all. 

Our County Recreation Commit- 
tee discussed the matter and, since 
our County is a large one, compris- 
ing an area of nearly 1,600 square 
miles, decided to offer classes the fol- 
lowing summer at four widely sepa- 
rated points in the County. In order 
to make it easier for parents to 
arrange transportation, the classes 
were planned for one day a week 
over a six weeks’ period. Informa- 
tion about these was circulated 
through newspapers and our volun- 
tary farm organizations — Women’s 
Institutes and the Federation of 
Agriculture— and the ball began to 
roll . 

That summer an average of 90 
children registered at each of the 
four centers They came in trucks, 
private automobiles and buses. They 
bounded out of these on arrival at 
the beaches and would have been in 
the water in a flash had not instruc- 
tors and volunteers organized pro- 
ceedings. Classes were quickly 
formed on the basis of age and 
height, since almost no one could 
swim. Fifteen to twenty pupils were 
instructed at one time and, for those 





on shore, water safety talks, games 
and craft work were organized. 

The next year there were again 
further developments. The Recrea- 
tion Director was asked to inspect 
two millponds, one in the northern 
part of the County and the other in 
the extreme south, to see if they 
would be suitable for swimming in- 
struction. The communities near the 
Hillsdale pond formed themselves 
into a Swimming Committee and met 
with the Recreation Director 
throughout the winter to discuss 
plans for building an instruction raft 
and other facilities. Two communi- 
ties, which had had experimental 
classes the previous year, arranged 
for a more intensive swimming pro- 
gram, employing instructors in their 
area but still depending upon the 
Recreation Service for supervision 
and advice. Therefore, during that 
summer, nine swimming instruction 
centers were in operation. 

At the close of the 1949 season, 
we drew a deep breath and decided 
it was time to take stock. We had 
many problems. The program was 
growing too fast for our small bud- 
get (provided mainly by County 
Council, and earmarked especially 
for advisory, organizational and 
leadership training services) to cope 
with. Stimulation of interest in recre- 
ational activities did fall within our 
policy and scope—but we had stimu- 
lated something which looked as 
though it might overwhelm all other 
aspects of our program! In addition, 
swimming instruction facilities were 
inadequate in most centers and the 
fact that more advanced swimming 
instruction was needed by the chil- 
dren who were returning year after 


year emphasized the need for ex- 
tended leadership. 

Therefore, we called a meeting of 
interested people from all over the 
County, who had assisted with the 
program as volunteers in their home 
communities, to talk things over. So 
far, except for the two communities 
where a more intensive program had 
developed, the Recreation Service 
had provided instruction free of 
charge. Community representatives 
saw that this practice could not con- 
tinue and they, themselves, suggested 
that a specific charge for the service, 
based on whether or two in- 
structors were needed for an area, 
should be levied, and that applica- 
tion for this service should be made 
to the Recreation Office early in the 
spring. Responsibilities of commu- 
nity groups and the Simcoe County 
Recreation Service were outlined as 
follows: 


one 


Each community group shall: 

Set up a local committee to meet 
with the Recreation Director in the 
spring. 

Provide adequate facilities for 
dressing, instruction, etc. 

Arrange transportation of children 
to swimming area. 

Pay a prescribed fee to the Simcoe 
County Recreation Service. 

Provide volunteers to assist with 
supervision of children, games, etc. 
The Simcoe County Recreation Ser- 
vice shall: 

Assist committees with organiza- 
tional details. 

Provide trained instructors. 

Supervise the over-all program. 

After this meeting progress was 
steadier, the quality of the program 
improved and community co-opera- 








tion became keener. Fortunately, the 
Swimming and Water Safety Divi- 
sion of the Ontario Red Cross So- 
ciety had been formed in 1947 and 
their field organizers had taken an 
interest in our program from the 
beginning. They assisted with advice 
and by encouraging us to send young 
people to Red Cross _ Instructors’ 
Courses. Our advanced instruction 
was geared to their tests which pro- 
vided an incentive and a standard for 
our County children. This co-opera- 
tion has continued throughout the 
years and is now stronger than ever. 

More and more swimming com- 
mittees have sprung up. As increas- 
ing numbers of communities wanted 
to have their children take advantage 
of the program, it was necessary to 


arrange three or 


two, four 


even 


afternoons at the same swimming 


center for different groups. In some 
area committees have been 
formed to which representatives from 
several communities come to assist 
in the planning. This past year the 
Recreation Director worked with 
thirteen local or area committees. 


cases 


The fascinating thing about this 
development is the way in which the 
people have taken hold themselves 
and the ideas which have developed 
throughout the years. Besides our 
spring meetings, we get together in 
the fall to evaluate our efforts—to 
assess the good points and to find 
out what needs to be remedied or 
improved. 


Because local conditions are dif- 
ferent, a variety of ways of handling 
finances, transportation and_ other 
matters have developed. Groups set 
their own fees per child or family. 
These are always very small — in 
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fact, some groups make no charge 
at all, defraying the expenses with 
voluntary donations from individuals 
or organizations in their district. 
School buses are used in many cases 
now or a community car pool is 
established so that the cost of gas 
and the time used in driving is 
shared. 

At each swimming center, too, dif- 
ferent problems are in_ evidence. 
Sometimes, as in the case at Thomp- 
sonville where we use a beautiful site 
on the Nottawasaga River, the river 
bed is completely changed from year 
to year. 

Pioneer efforts to meet various 
needs are often humorous. At Hills- 
dale the boys’ dressing room was at 
first just a pile of cordwood, stacked 
in such a way that there was a small 
space for a door and a wall all 
around, high enough to ensure pri- 
vacy for small boys. Fortunately it 
didn’t rain much that summer! Now 
a well-constructed building has been 
moved to that site. At Willow Creek, 
one of our newest areas, tarpaulins 
wound around stakes, which have 
been planted in two woodsy spots. 
make the dressing rooms. These have 
to be put up and taken down each 
day. This year the local Committee 
is considering the purchase of a 
discarded streetcar to meet dressing 
room needs. 

At the swimming area, our in- 
structors take over but community 
volunteers are essential too. Some- 
one must look after the records for 
we now have cards which show the 
children’s attendance and progress 
over successive years. Others are 
needed to supervise the dressing 
rooms and still others to look after 








games on shore, the free swim area 
and the “buddy boards”. Our Re- 
creation Service has developed the 
practice of supplying an _ over-all 
shore organizer to see that the chil- 
dren are ready for classes and to 
supervise activities on shore, in ad- 
dition to one or two _ instructors. 
Water safety knowledge forms an im- 
portant part of the program. Visual 
aids such as posters and sometimes 
moving pictures are used to teach 
children how to look after them- 
selves in the water and how to help 
a drowning person with a simple 
reaching assist. If numbers warrant, 
classes are carried on simultaneously 
in shallow and deep areas for begin- 
ners and advanced pupils respec- 
tively. Children are now carefully 
graded and placed in classes suited 
to their ability in the water. At the 
close of the season Red Cross Tests 
for those at more advanced levels 
are held in a number of places in 
the County. Interest in these, on the 
part of both swimmers and parents, 
is keen and communities are proud 


of the increasing number of their 
youngsters who now sport the Red 
Cross badges which indicate their 
waterworthiness. 

Each year more staff members are 
needed. This past year three or four 
teams of leaders daily left the office 
which is located in the center of the 
County, to drive to their respective 
swimming centers. These were loca- 
ted anywhere from five to forty miles 
away. With them went a basket con- 
taining various necessary equipment 
such as a first aid kit, posters, life- 
buoys and other reaching aids. Their 
stamina and enthusiasm in the face 
of varying weather conditions is to 
be commended. 

And so a start has been made to 
teach rural children to swim. Appre- 
ciation of our Simcoe County people 
for this activity could not help but 
grow as they became involved in it 
themselves and saw what it could 
mean to the health and safety of 
their children and to their enjoyment 
of a skill which would last a life- 
time. 


Canadian Film Awards 
“Stratford Adventure” Gets Top Film Award 


Canadian filmdom’s top honor has Canadian Film Awards were inaugu- 


been awarded to the National Film 
Board’s theater-length feature Strat- 
ford Adventure. The film, produced 
by Guy Glover, was selected by the 
judges of Canadian Film Awards 
Competition after screening seventy 
films made in Canada in 1954. This 
is the first time the federal govern- 


ment agency has won the award since 
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rated in 1948. 

Announcement of the results of 
the 1954 competition was made in 
Ottawa by Walter Herbert, chairman 
of the Management Committee of 
Canadian Film Awards, an activity 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, the 
Canadian Film Institute and the Can- 
ada Foundation. 














A special award was made to Hye 
Bossin, of Toronto, editor of Cana- 
dian Film Weekly, in recognition of 
his distinguished contributions to the 
film industry in Canada, and particu- 
larly his promotion of Canadian Film 
Archives. 

Only four films won First Award 
honors in the six categories of com- 
petition. These were: Gift of the 
Glaciers, produced by the Alberta 
Government Film Branch; Where 
None Shall Thirst, produced by the 
United Church of Canada Committee 
on Missionary Education; Riches of 
the Earth, produced by the National 
Film Board; and Stratford Adven- 
ture. 

Honorable Award certificates, the 
equivalent of second prize, went to 
It’s in the Cards, produced by Craw- 
ley Films, Ottawa; and to NFB en- 
tries: High Tide in Newfoundland, 
The Homeless Ones and One Little 
Indian. 

Citations of merit were given the 
following films, although no award 
certificates were involved: Castors 
de Quebec, by Guernand Film Co., 
Quebec; Look to the Center, by 
Crawley Films, Ottawa; Va-t-en 
Jouer, by Lou Soucy, Quebec; 
Tools of Plenty, by PGA Films Ltd., 
Winnipeg; No Time to Spare, by 
Chetwynd Films, Toronto; On the 
Broom, by Briston Films Ltd., Mont- 
real; Each Year They Came, by PGA 
Films Ltd., Winnipeg; Movie Man- 
ners by the University of Toronto 
Film Society; Nature in a City Lot, 
by A. E. Phillips, Ottawa; and The 
Grievance, Corral and Le Médecin 
du Nord, produced by the NFB, 
Ottawa. 
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In The Air | 











Ballet in Canada 


Fernau Hall 


(Broadcast over the CBC Trans- 
Canada Network, March 15, 1955) 


ETURNING to Canada after 

twenty years in English bal- 
let. I have been fascinated to find 
that Canadian _ballet—non-existent 
at the time of my departure—is now 
in almost exactly the same state of 
development as English ballet at the 
time of my arrival in England. Eng- 
lish ballet made such rapid strides 
in the thirties that by 1938 it was 
the finest in the world; if Canadian 
ballet is guided well, it too can 
achieve major importance. 


At present it has a number of 
severe deficiencies. There are very 
few Canadian dancers with the style, 
technique and personality needed to 
sustain major roles; those with 
strong techniques are inclined to 
suffer from inadequate or bad train- 
ing. The corps de ballet dancers are 
still and graceless. In the new bal- 
lets, the choreography (that is to say, 
the composition of dance move- 
ments) tends to be a provincial imi- 
tation of English, American, Rus- 
sian or Central European originals. 
The two professional companies are 
very short of money, and have a 
desperate struggle merely to exist. 

But—and it is a very big “but”— 
English ballet in the early thirties 





had all these same deficiencies. The 
exciting thing to me is that I have 
also found in Canadian ballet some 
outstanding achievements w h ic h 
point the way to a bright future; 
this is true 
achievements 


not only of artistic 
but of the intel- 
ligence, drive and determination of 
those running ballet. and_the rapidly 
growing interest of the public. The 
fact is that ballet in 
moving ahead at a more rapid rate 
than anywhere else in the world, and 
if it can be helped to improve in 


also 


Canada is 


quality as it increases in quantity, 
the sky’s the limit. In this sphere, at 
least, the 
Canadian 


enormous between 
achievements in 
and technology and those in culture 


can be closed up. 


gap 


science 


One important reason why Eng- 
lish ballet made such rapid strides in 
the thirties was the existence of two 
companies led by directors with op- 
posite temperaments and artistic poli- 
cies. Marie Rambert, who founded 


the first English ballet company in 
1930, 
senting 


was interested only in pre- 
ballets by English 


choreographers: she was fortunate 


new 


enough to have among her students 
a genius—Antony Tudor, who be- 
came the Shakespeare of ballet—and 
a highly talented (though somewhat 
conventional) choreographer, Fred- 
erick Ashton, who later became the 
chief choreographer of the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet. Marie Rambert’s com- 
pany achieved 
solidity. 


never any financial 
due course all its 
left, but it fostered 
nearly all the creative elements in 
English ballet. The second major 
company, the Vic-Wells Ballet (later 


called the Sadlers Wells Ballet). was 


and in 


good artists 


founded in 1931 by 
Valois. In contrast to Marie Ram- 
bert, Ninette de Valois was more 
interested in making her company 
financially solid than in creating a 
repertoire of important new ballets; 
she concentrated on a small number 
of 19th century ballets such as Swan- 
Lake, Giselle and The _ Sleeping 
Beauty, and took into her company 
a number of fine artists who emerged 
within the Rambert company. Her 
corps de ballet dancers were spirit- 
less, but the imported soloists were 
admirable, and the company leaped 
ahead when Margot Fonteyn — 
trained by a number of Russian 
teachers—became its star in 1937. 


Ninette de 


In Canada today the situation is 
strikingly similar. There are two 
professional companies, the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet and the National 
Ballet of Canada, which correspond 
almost exactly to the Rambert com- 
pany and the Vic-Wells Ballet. (The 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet does not op- 
erate at the moment because of the 
disastrous loss in a fire of all its 
costumes, décors and but I 
feel sure it will recover from this 
blow). Gweneth Lloyd, director of 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, is, like 
Marie Rambert, interested primarily 
in staging new ballets; Celia Franca, 
Director of the National Ballet of 
Canada, prefers, like Ninette de Va- 
lois, to concentrate on the so-called 
“classics.” The latter policy is un- 
doubtedly the best for building up a 
steady audience, and it has great ad- 
vantages in view of the fact that 
Canada has failed to produce choreo- 
graphers of the stature of Tudor or 
even Ashton; moreover Celia Franca 
has done well to commission Tudor 


scores, 











to revive some of his ballets for the 
National Ballet of Canada. Neverthe- 
less I feel the title of this company 
—so closely associated with Toronto 
—is something of a misnomer, and 
Canadian ballet certainly needs the 
complementary activities of the 


Royal Winnipeg Ballet. 


The greatest weakness of the Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada (apart from 
its appallingly ugly costumes and set- 
tings) is the lack of a group of solo- 
ists capable of doing justice to exact- 
ing roles. On the other hand, it has 
in Lois Smith a Canadian ballerina 
who in many respects can be com- 
pared to the Margot Fonteyn who 
put the Vic-Wells Ballet on the map 
in 1936-37 by her performances in 
the leading roles of Swan-Lake and 
Giselle. Smith is a ballerina 
which any company in the world 
might be proud to possess. She has 
suffered from bad training, and has 
a number of serious faults in the 
line of her hands and arms; but she 
has a vivid, magnetic personality, a 
powerful dramatic sense, a strong 
technique, musicality, high  intelli- 
gence, creative ability and in fact 
all the makings of a great artist. 
Margot Fonteyn also had a number 
of serious faults in 1937. In view of 
the fact that Lois Smith has had rela- 
tively little experience in pure bal- 
let and has never worked under a 
great Russian teacher, I find her 
present 


Lois 


almost _in- 
credible, and I can see no limit to 
her possibilities for development if 
circumstances are favorable. Even 
now her Swan-Queen is the second 
finest in the world; when Margot 
Fonteyn retires it will be the finest. 


achievements 
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But here’s the rub. If Canadian 
ballet continues on present lines, 
(with its professional companies 
playing only one or two weeks each 
year in their native towns, spending 
a good part of the year on tour in 
Canada and the United States and 
disbanding for the rest of the year) 
we cannot expect any steady pro- 
gress. This is proved by the ex- 
perience of American companies 
which lead a similar life, such as 
Ballet Theater and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo: such companies can 
achieve great things for a short time, 
but the strain under which they work 
is so great that the standard fluc- 
tuates enormously, and in the long 
run severe degeneration is inevitable. 
The main reason why the New York 
City Ballet has taken the lead in the 
United States is that it has a per- 
manent home at the City Center in 
New York and plays relatively long 
seasons there at regular intervals. 
The Sadlers Wells Ballet makes an 
enormous impression in the United 
States and Canada because it brings 
a maturity in its prima ballerina and 
a uniformity in its ensemble which 
are only possible in a company play- 
ing month after month in the same 
theater, with good opportunities for 
rehearsal and regular classes under 
good teachers for the artists. 


In many ways Canada is unique in 
the world—geographically, economi- 
cally, ethnically, linguistically — and 
it must therefore develop its own pat- 
tern of theatrical life suited to these 
conditions. In fact, it is possible by 
studying theatrical arrangements in 
other countries, to see what arrange- 
ments are desirable here in Canada. 
One thing at least is clear; for eco- 





nomic and artistic reasons it is im- 
portant that ballet should be asso- 
ciated in a_ theater with other 
branches of the living theater — 
opera, light opera, musical comedy, 
drama, concerts ard so on. This is 
the usual thing in « good many Euro- 
pean countries ‘France, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Russia, 
Yugoslavia and so on) where each 
city or town of any size has its 
municipal or state theater. In the 
same way, London has the Covent 
Garden and Sadlers Wells Theaters 
(each with its own opera and ballet 
companies), and New York has its 
City Center (with opera, ballet and 
drama The dancers, 
singers, actors and so on are em- 
ployed by the theater and appear as 
required: one or more nights of the 
week are ballet nights, others, opera 
nights, but the dancers may be called 
on to appear in the operas and the 
singers to assist in ballets with choral 
accompaniment. 


companies). 


These theaters are all subsidized; 
by private patrons, by the munici- 
pality, by the regional government, 


by the national government, or by 


a combination of these. Subsidies to 
the theater are taken for granted in 
most countries, in the 
same way as subsidies for art gal- 
leries, public libraries and other im- 
portant cultural activities in which 
the profits are so small or so unpre- 
dictable that private enterprise can- 
not be expected to undertake them. 
It may take time for Cana- 
dians to get used to the idea that the 
theater can be subsidized and in fact 
must be subsidized if it is to main- 
tain a worthy standard. On the 
other hand, they accept the idea of 


European 


some 


non-sponsored television programs 
as a public service. And the remark- 
able thing is that although television 
has only been going a short time in 
Canada, this country produces far 
more specialized television ballet than 
any other. Coming from England, 
where television ballet is very rare, 
usually very bad, and consequently 
very unpopular, I have been dumb- 
founded by the status of television 
ballet here. An enormous quantity 
is produced; of course not all of it 
reaches the highest standard (par- 
ticularly in choreography), but the 
costumes are excellent and the stan- 
dard of production technique is on 
the whole remarkable in view of the 
limited facilities available. (Here is 
a case where the Canadian flair for 
technology and a pioneer cultural 
development have joined in a rea- 
sonably fruitful and happy mar- 
Canada even has a semi-per- 
manent television ballet company in 
Montreal—something which does not 
exist elsewhere, to the best of my 
knowledge. The demand of the CBC 
for dancing is steady and large and 
it is very much in the interest of the 
CBC to foster Canadian theater bal- 
let: both dancers and choreographers 
need contact with theater audiences 
if they are to come to maturity, and 
fortunately television ballet and thea- 
ter ballet do not compete with each 
other. The former needs a stream of 
new productions exploiting all the 
technical devices of television, while 
the latter needs ballets (whether old 
or new) which are solid enough to 
stay in the repertoire. What I pro- 
pose for a pioneer period, at least, 
is a flexible liaison between television 
studios and permanent ballet com- 


riage). 





panies in each of the major Cana- 
dian cities, with financial arrange- 
ments worked out so that television 
producers can have the company 
dancers and choreographers they 
want more or less when they want 
them, and all the dancers in the com- 
panies receive regular salaries all 
the year round, as do the dancers 
in the permanent companies of 
Europe. I do not mean that the 
television producers should be lim- 
ited to the dancers and choreogra- 
phers of the ballet company; this 


would cripple their initiative. Still 
less do I mean that the ballet com- 
panies of the big cities should not 
tour; they must go on tour from 
time to time, particularly in their 
own regions. But the hard facts of 
geography make the present pattern 
of professional ballet unsuited to 
steady progress; each major city 
should have its own civic theater 
with its own ballet, opera and drama 
companies, and back these against 
all others just as it backs its own 
hockey team. 


Other Adventures at Stratford 


Mary Osman 


NE spring not long ago, my 


husband and I visited the New 
Mexican pueblo village of San Felipe 
and watched the Indians perform the 
day-long ritual of the corn dance. 
Men, women, and little children 
danced throughout the hours in this 
strange and _ beautiful ceremony. 
Here, we thought, was a true “com- 
munity.” All other life ceased in the 
little Indian village, and the people 
gave themselves up to participation 
in this ancient ritual. It was both as 
actors and audience that the grace- 
ful dancers created a religious and 
aesthetic whole. It was essential to 
the performance that it be a “com- 
munion,” that everyone participate. 


Still later, when we were in Strat- 
ford, in Ontario, we felt again that 
we were viewers of an aesthetic crea- 
tion achieved by an entire com- 
munity. Being the product of a small 
Southern town in the United States, 
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| was surprised to read the com- 
ments of a drama critic who stated 
that the town of Stratford was vir- 
tually “untouched” by the Shake- 
spearean Festival. To one who has 
lived in a town the size of Stratford, 
it is nothing short of ridiculous to 
say that the town is unaffected by 
this “new wonder” in its midst. 


Through many conversations with 
the people of Stratford, we found 
that they are very much aware of 
the happenings. To be sure, we found 
some people who had never seen the 
plays, but the influence of the Festi- 
val is as inescapable in this small 
city as would be the effects of a 
hurricane. As a community, the 
citizens naturally feel the influence 
of the Festival when the streets are 
crowded with automobiles bearing 
license plates of far-away places, and 
when private homes become tem- 
porary hotels to house the people 





who come. The pride of the business 
man is reflected in the store window 
displays, where portraits of the fair 
Isabella of Measure for Measure 
mingled with men’s socks. The book- 
stores are filled with Shakespeariana. 
An impact has been made upon the 
children, and we were told that cow- 
boys and Indians were forsaken as 
the followers of Richard and Rich- 
mond charged into battle. An older 
citizen told us that all winter long, 
after the players had departed, the 
talk goes on about them, and what 
Alec Guiness said to Aunt Sue is re- 
told with the flavor that makes for 
the birth of legends. The local news- 
paper throughout the season is filled 
with stories of the actors, the plays, 
the visiting celebrities who have 
come to this Canadian city. Certain- 
ly, Stratford is well aware of the 
Festival. Certainly, Stratford can 
never be the same again—nor can 
the people of Stratford be the same 
again. 


What does it mean to the 18,000 
people of Stratford to have the eyes 
of the theater world upon it? What 
does it mean to the men and women, 
to the boys and girls, to live in this 
climate of great ideas as embodied 
in the plays of Shakespeare? What 
aspects of this enterprise should the 
adult educator of Canada ponder? 
What could or should be done to 
translate these materials into a truly 
exciting venture in adult education? 
What can we learn from this com- 
munity’s experiences? What are the 
possibilities and implications for 
continuing education? 


Considering such questions, we 
were reminded of Westham House 
near Stratford, England. This is a 
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residential adult education college, a 
delightful old country manor house, 
set in a bend of the Avon River. Mr. 
Owen, the director, has endeavored 
to relate almost the entire program 
of adult education to Shakespeare. 
He has worked out residential ex- 
periences of varying lengths and 
levels and integrated them around 
the plays of Shakespeare. Mr. Owen 
calls his “the most direct approach 
to Shakespeare — that through the 
theater entrance.” To this residential 
program come merchants from Read- 
ing, stevedores from Liverpool, 
miners from Wales, clerks from Lon- 
don. And whatever is studied 


whether it is economics, social prob- 
lems, or the present political situa- 
tion—it is all related and integrated 
around the Shakespearean plays to 
which the students go as part of the 


educational adventure. The mind of 
Shakespeare and the plays of Shake- 
speare are comprehensive enough in 
their structure of ideas to provide 
the framework for a man to examine 
himself, his relations to his fellow 
man, and to the universe in which 
he lives and moves and thinks. In 
this informal atmosphere, conversa- 
tions take place as one mind is 
stimulated by another. 


Such residential experience 
could be achieved in the “new 
world” Stratford. While the school 
of drama which is now developing at 
Stratford is needed, the proposal here 
is for a residential situation where 
men and women could come to- 
gether to discuss the issues and ideas 
dramatized for them in the tent 
theater. This should be a_ place 
where people who are not concerned 
with becoming specialists can meet; 


a 

















a place for people who want their 
lives enriched by association with 
congenial companions, by the stimu- 
lation of good conversation, but, 
most of all, by the plays where the 
dramatization of great ideas pro- 
vides the intellectual climate for a 
disciplined discussion of these ideas. 
Like a Platonic Dialogue, a play of 
Shakespeare is the locus in which a 
continuing liberation of the mind is 
possible. Both a dialogue of Plato 
and a play of Shakespeare are intel- 
lectual “rituals” for men to examine 
and in the process to acquire wisdom. 


From my own experience at Strat- 
ford, | regretted that | was not more 
adequately prepared for the impact 
of the ideas in the plays | watched. 
If I had had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a disciplined discussion 
beforehand, the plays would have 
been more meaningful for me. And 
after the dramas had ended, | was 
eager to find companions who would 
converse with me about the ideas we 
had seen portrayed by living men 
and women. 


Tyrone Guthrie is right when he 
says that the viewing of a master- 
piece preparation. “One 
must be prepared to do some home- 
work beforehand, some meditation 
afterwards. Hamlet or Peer Gynt 
just cannot be assimilated at the 
same pace nor with as little effort 
as Oklahoma. On the other hand, the 
potential reward is commensurate 
with the effort bestowed; or so 
people have found in the past. If 
it were not so, I do not think these 
or any other classics would have 
survived.” If there were some place 


requires 


where thoughtful individuals could 
come together for “preparation be- 
forehand” and “meditation after- 
wards,” it seems to me this would 
be liberal adult education at its best. 


To be sure, an individual studying 
and thinking alone could prepare 
himself well for “viewing a master- 
piece.” I would not make a case 
against “art for art’s sake,” nor 
against those persons who come to 
Stratford seeking the enjoyment of 
the theater for its own true delight. 
In order to achieve “educational 
completion” in concerning oneself 
with the ideas that any masterpiece 
contains, one can find more satis- 
factory conclusions, perhaps, through 
the stimulation of one person’s mind 
by another’s. In the society of 
others, education comes closer to life 
and social concerns. Education be- 
comes a human awakening. While 
the primary purpose of education is 
the development of man as an indi- 
vidual, in association with others— 
where there is mutual respect and 
regard—the individual finds a quick- 
ening otherwise unobtainable. Jac- 
ques Maritain has said that the es- 
sence of education is in making a 
man, and “one does not make a man 
except in the bosom of social ties 
where there is an awakening of civic 
understanding and civic virtues.” 


If an endeavor in the continuing 
education of adults were to be de- 
veloped at Stratford, the same in- 
gredients should go into it that made 


the Stratford Festival successful. 
People come to Stratford because 
there is a sense of excitement — of 
experimentation. Shakespearean 
plays can be seen dozens of places, 
but Stratford is appealing because 





theater lover 
knows that here will be a new inter- 
pretation, an unaccustomed insight 
into dramatic offerings, a fresh ap- 
proach to old themes. Another rea- 
son for Stratford’s success has been 
the firm determination to have only 
quality productions. So far this 
standard has held. Failure would 
had there not been an 
insistence upon the best. One does 
not travel hundreds of miles to see 
second-rate 


the discriminating 


have come 


Success 
to the indefati- 
gable work of people in Stratford. 
No creation of the dimensions of the 
Stratford Festival comes without 
work—and hard work. The philoso- 
phy of Mr. Guthrie, the physical 
planning of the theater and the stage, 
the blending of many elements into 
a whole are also responsible for the 
success at Stratford. And, if one has 
witnessed the plays at Stratford, he 
has felt that he has participated in a 
ritual himself, and out of participa- 
tion comes the thrill of creation. Just 
as the Indian in San Felipe was both 
audience and participant, at Strat- 
ford a spectator somehow comes to 
feel that without him the whole thing 
would be incomplete. 


performances. 


has been due. too. 


If a venture in continuing educa- 
tion of the liberating kind is to be 
attempted, it must contain the same 
elements that have made the Festival 
successful. It must be _ exciting. 
People’s interest must be aroused by 
its experimental nature. It must have 
quality, the people who work in this 
project must be as carefully selected 
as are the director and players at 
the Festival. They must be stimu- 
lating intellectually, they must be 


possessors of an enlightenment that 
makes them “men of civilization.” 
They must be versed in the arts of 
discussion There 
must be a sense of participation for 
all who come. And, then, there will 
be the hard work of creation which 
is a component of any form of dedi- 
cation to an educational ideal. 


and conversation. 


Stratford is not a theater. It is 
not a stage set for a play. It is life. 
It is people. Just so, the ideas caught 
up in the magnificent words of 
Shakespeare become more dramatic 
still when people think on them and 
make them a part of their daily lives. 
But the ideas will only emerge when 
minds, disciplined to 
liberate these ideas. 


discussion, 
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GIFT FROM THE SEA. Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, (McClelland & 
Stewart, Limited) 1955. pp. 128. 
$3.00. 

One could say in a few words, | 
suppose, what is in this short book, 
and it is surely the job of a reviewer 
to do so. Nevertheless, the reader 
should be warned it’s going to make 
a mess of the book. It is trying to 
catch the spirit of a dance by listing 
the various positions taken by the 
body and its limbs. 


Mrs. Lindbergh is asking: How 
does one discover the still center of 
oneself, the core of peace which is 
an inner harmony and which is the 
strength beyond and inside all our 
achievements? To answer her ques- 
tion, she spends some weeks alone 
at the seashore, finding a symbolic 
expression of her discoveries in the 
curious shells thrown up by the sea 
upon the beach. Each shell, the 
channelled whelk shell, the glossy 
snail shell with a center like an eye 
or a moon, the double-sunrise of the 
bivalve, the rare argonaut, is an 
image of some aspect of human re- 
lationship, each of which must be 
accepted as valid for its time and 
place if we are to live through our 
changing relationships in happiness. 

In the oyster shell, with its knob- 
biness and excrescences and _ its 
myriad ties, she recognizes herself at 
the middle years of life, bound to 

















human society by many loyalties, 
interdependencies, likes, dislikes, and 
responsibilities. The bonds, the bur- 
dens, the “multiplicity” of life, can 
smother the fructifying center of the 
self, and Mrs. Lindbergh makes her 
retreat in order to discover what we 
need at this time if we are more 
often to experience a sense of “living 
in grace”. She asks her questions 
as a woman, but her answers are 
applicable to all. 


No—I cannot take out of context 
the delicate shells she picks up and 
smash them with abstractions. Hers 


is a beautifully written book and 
should be enjoyed as she has written 
it. Suffice it to say that if she can- 
not tell us too clearly how an un- 
loving individual can bring about the 
miracle of love by which one is re- 
lated in joy to others, she does recog- 


nize the intimate relation of this 
failure to fear. At the root of the 
soul’s distress she sees the self in 
solitude afraid of isolation. We 
cling tenaciously to our relationships, 
afraid of the moments when they 
are temporarily broken. “We insist 
on permanency, on duration, on con- 
tinuity”, when the only possible con- 
tinuity is that of ebb and flow, soli- 
tude and sharing. 


Our island existence is not so fear- 
ful if we are sure of our accept- 
ability. What Mrs. Lindbergh 
doesn’t do is to sufficiently emphasize 
the part played by the values of our 





society in the aggravation of this 
central fear. We lay such stress on 
the value of achievement in our cul- 
ture that the individual grows up 
feeling loved not for himself but for 
what he can do. There follows the 
tiring busyness of modern life, the 
ceaseless competition, the struggle 
to prove oneself, none of which can 
of course convince anyone that he 
is loved for himself, since the means 
preclude that end. No proof of 
essential worth, of worth apart from 
function, is possible for an adult. 
Only an act of faith in himself is 
open to him, an act often beyond his 
ability. Less fear and greater capa- 
city to love, less compulsive striving 
and more creative activity, might 
begin to occur among us if we 
brought up our children to be more 
easily aware of our delight in them 
apart from anything they might 
“do”. So often we are “too busy”— 
busy saving the world abroad while 
we lose it in our homes. 


VIOLET ANDERSON. 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES; 
the Distribution of Power within 
the Conservative and Labor Par- 

R. T. McKenzie. London: 
Heinemann, (British Book Ser- 
vice), 1955. pp. 623. $6.00. 

Two recent events in Britain make 
this study of the internal structure of 
that country’s major political parties 
particularly timely: the resignation 
of Sir Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister and, a few weeks earlier, 
the withdrawal of the whip from 
Aneurin Bevan. These two events, 
unconnected though they are, will 
certainly provide material for any 


ties. 
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revised version of an already very 
illuminating book. It is possible, too, 
that they may cause some revision of 
the author’s conclusions on the posi- 
tion and power of the Leader of the 
Conservative Party and on the ulti- 
mate fate of a Labor M.P. when the 
whip is withdrawn! 

It is no secret that within the inner 
circles of the Conservative Party, 
there has been for at least a year— 
probably longer—a good deal of con- 
cern over Sir Winston’s reluctance 
to hand over the reins to a younger 
associate. One of Mr. McKenzie’s 
main theses is that, in spite of the 
enormous power vested in the leader 
of the Conservative party, whoever 
he may be, that leader can retain his 
position only so long as he retains 
the confidence of his parliamentary 
associates, a view which appears to 
be contradicted by the Churchill 


tenure of office. 


If we are to believe some political 
observers, it was as much affection, 


(and of course, his enormous pres- 
tige at home and abroad) rather than 


real confidence, which permitted 
Churchill to retain his position dur- 
ing the latter part of his régime— 
that, and the power vested in him as 
Leader of the Conservative Party. 
But then, one has to admit that Sir 
Winston is an exceptional case. 

As for the Bevan incident, Mr. 
McKenzie asserts that in the Labor 
Party, “the parliamentary leaders 
can be virtually certain that the with- 
drawal of the whip by the parlia- 
mentary party or expulsion from the 
mass organization will result in the 
political death of the apostate con- 











cerned.” It seems highly unlikely 
that Bevan the Apostate faces “polliti- 
cal death” in the near future. In- 
deed, he was given a reprieve even 
before the announcement of _ the 


British election. 


But to get to the book at hand. No 
one, it seems to me, who professes 
any interest in the demo- 
cratic process and, in particular, the 
British parliamentary system, should 
fail to read it—in spite of its formid- 
able bulk—and price. It is not only 
instructive and stimulating, but very 
readable. As those might expect, who 
knew Mr. McKenzie when he was 
National Secretary of Citizens’ 
Forum or who have heard his broad- 
casts from London, his style is vigor- 
ous and forthright and his observa- 
tions not only astute, but witty. 


serious 


A graduate of the University of 
British Columbia and a native of that 
province, Mr. McKenzie has for some 
years been a lecturer at the London 
School From this 
vantage point he has not only had 
access to records and documents, 
many of them unpublished, but has 
been able to discuss his subject with 
leaders of the British political par- 
ties and to attend party conferences 
regularly. 


of Economics. 


As the sub-title suggests, the pur- 
pose of the study was to assess the 
measure of control exerted in each 
party by the various elements that 
go to make up he whole; leader, 
executive, parliamentary party, con- 


stituency party and mass organiza- 
tion, and, in the case of the Labor 
Party, affiliated organizations, such 
as the trade unions. 


To what extent, if any, do the 
operations of either party conflict 
with its responsibility to Parliament 
and to the electorate as a whole? To 
what extent do they threaten the 
British parliamentary system? 

These are among the more im- 
portant questions the study sought to 
answer. It is, as the author points 
out, “concerned not with the broad 
social function of parties, but with 
their internal structure and the dis- 
tribution of power within each”; not 
with “ideologies and progams” but 
with party practices. 

The Conservative Party alleges 
that the Labor Party is the “tool” of 
the trade unions, that it “aims at 
the establishment of a single-party 
system”. The Labor Party, on the 
other hand, labels the Conservative 
Party “undemocratic”, the leader of 
that party “all-powerful . ... beyond 
the control of the party conferences 
. . . His word is law.” 


On the surface, there seems to be 
some truth in both statements. The 
Conservative Party does give its 
leader enormous power. As Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie points out, he has “the sole 
ultimate responsibility for the for- 
mulation of policy and is not bound 
by the decision of any organ of his 
party either inside or outside Parlia- 
ment.” In contrast, the Leader of 
the Labor Party “is bound to at- 
tempt to implement the program, de- 
termined jointly by the Parliamen- 
tary Labor Party and the mass party 
organizations.” There is no doubt 
that the trade unions do exercise a 
considerable influence within the 
party. Sheer weight of numbers, plus 





the use of the block vote, make this 
inevitable. 


But in spite of this (and it is only 
many illustrations that the 
book provides) Mr. McKenzie’s con- 
clusion is that, in practice, the two 
parties differ very little. While his 
conclusion is backed by impressive 


one of 


evidence, it is, in my view, open to 
because of the 
totally different concept of party as 


question, mainly 


between Conservative and Labor. 


. . 4 
Another of his conclusions is that 


the principal function of the mass 
party sustain 


teams of parliamentary leaders be- 


organization “is to 


tween whom the electorate is periodi- 
cally invited to choose”. The mass 
party, as distinct from the parlia- 
mentary party, is in the main, as he 
puts it bluntly, a 


One has to 


“vote-getting” 
remember the 
words principal and in the main to 
avoid argument on this point. 


agency. 


In the long view, his most sig- 
nificant conclusion is that, in spite 
of short-comings and failures in each 
party, the leaders of each one have 
a healthy respect for the British par- 
liamentary system. And while this 
may seem like a sort of “happy 
ending” it is accompanied with a 
word of warning to the Labor Party 
lest it become “too grimly intoler- 
ant of honest differences of opinion” 
and to the Conservative Party against 
“the danger of sinking into a drab 
uniformity of opinion through lack 


of internal intellectual vitality”. 

All in all, this book is, as Profes- 
sor Frank Underhill put it in a 
review on the CBC program, Criti- 


cally Speaking, “a splendid demon- 
stration of how political democracy 
actually works in the most ex- 
perienced of all modern democratic 
societies.” 


MARGOT THOMPSON. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
URBAN PARISH. Joseph H. Fich- 
ter. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press (University of Toronto 
Press) 1954. pp. viii, 264. $5.50. 
Concern in Europe over the break- 

down in priest-parishioner relation- 
ships, and in parochial life general- 
ly, has been highlighted by the re- 
cent experiment of the Archbishop 
of Paris with his “worker-priests”. 
The experiment was not allowed to 
continue but it revealed the con- 
tinuing desire of the Catholic Church 
to permeate the whole of secular life 
with the “sacred”, and its adapta- 
bility in doing so. 


On the North American continent 
this same concern has been expressed 
in sociological studies of the Church; 
investigation of the Church’s influ- 
ence upon the values and motivation 
of people engaged in social living. 
Several years ago Liston Pope, in 
his Milihands and Preachers, exam- 
ined the attitudes of church leaders 
and lay people as they participated 
in the economic struggles of a textile 
community in the Southern States. 


In his earlier book, Southern 
Parish, Father Joseph H. Fichter 
studied the effect of his church upon 
the life of an urban parish in a 
changing society. He is convinced 
that the social scientists have much to 
contribute to the effectiveness of the 


Church to-day. 














Social Relations in the Urban 
Parish says plainly that if the sacred 
is to penetrate the secular life of the 
community, the Church must employ 
the sociology of religion. It will con- 
tinue to be a delicate undertaking for 
the sociologist to do objective study 
of the Church. Inadequate handling 
of data gathered may have serious 
consequences. But it is a risk that 
must be taken if the Church’s leaders 
are to orient themselves to the social 
situation in which they function. 

One of the striking features of 
Father Fichter’s analysis of several 
southern parishes is his classification 
of parishioners in four categories. It 
is a feature which leaders of both 
Catholic and Protestant 
tions should find valuable. 


There “nuclear”, “modal”, 
“marginal” and “dormant” parish- 
ioners. The “modal” classification, 
which includes the great mass of 
Catholics, is broken down into sub- 
groupings. 

Working with the Church in the 
“inner city’, with its constant rest- 
lessness and the pressure of human 
need, I found the book intriguing to 
read. It provokes some re-valuation 
of what the Church is now doing. It 
challenges our concept of the priest’s 
role, the method of parish organiza- 
tion, the means used by the Church 
to communicate spiritual values and 
to meet human needs in a social 
milieu crowded with many other 
values and interests than those of 


the Church. 


congrega- 


are 


DOUGLAS REID. 


For those doing sociological re- 
search in modern, urban communi- 
.ties, there is an exceedingly pertinent 
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discussion of the ethical implications 
of such studies. The Church, as an 
institution, dealing with the most 
intimate personal problems of human 
beings, has not, hitherto, employed 
the case-history method, with exact 
written records, a technique which is 
inherent in the practice of the pro- 
fessional social worker, sociologist, 
or psychiatrist. The fact that there 
is a growing body of material, suit- 
able for scientific investigation—and 
publication—based on the private 
revelations of innumerable _ indi- 
viduals, poses a new and serious re- 
sponsibility for all who work in the 
“human relations” field, the Church 
included.—( Editor) 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN THE EDU- 
CATION OF LIBRARIANS. Edi- 
tor, Robert D. Leigh; Contribu- 
tors, Lauretta G. McCusker, 
Kathlyn Johnson Moses, Frances 
M. Pollard. New York: Columbia 
University Press, (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press) 1954. pp. x, 116. $2.75. 


It is perhaps inevitable that. re- 
views of library literature by pro- 
fessional librarians should differ 
from those written by adult educa- 
tors. There is, however, a common 
ground — the large public library 
which carries on an educational pro- 
gram, or the regional system with 
the responsibility for administering a 
number of small library units, which 
may, or may not, have professionally 
trained local staff. It is with this type 
of library service that adult educa- 
tion is naturally most concerned. 


From this point of view, it is dis- 
appointing to find that adult educa- 
tion is not considered a major pro- 
blem for librarians While more and 





more positions are available to the 
specialized librarian in business, in 
the professions, and in academic in- 
stitutions, “librarian” still means to 
the general public the person who 
provides book service in the public 
library. Within the library profes- 
sion, itself, the idea still lingers that 
the public librarian is apt to be 
someone who couldn't quite make the 
grade in any other branch of library 
work. Actually, it is this important 
group (which spells “library” to so- 
ciety at large) for which the tradi- 
tional library training is most inade- 
quate. 


If a public librarian is to function 
efficiently to-day, he must understand 
the social context in which he works. 
He must, first of all, be familiar with 
the population composition of his 
area; he must know the habitual 
thought patterns of widely divergent 
groups; he must be skilled in dealing 
with many individual personalities; 
and, most important of all, he must 
be aware of informal, even more than 
formal, municipal organization. Too 
often, the public librarian has to 
learn these essential ingredients of 
his profession the hard way, when 
even a little sociological knowledge 
would help him immeasurably. In 
other words, sociology is his indis- 
pensable field of specialization, over 
and above the professional tech- 
niques he acquires. 


Library training schools are just 
beginning to realize the need to train 
the public librarian as a specialist in 
his own field. But the professional 


curriculum has been set for many 
years and like those of other institu- 
tions, is highly resistant to change. 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat disillu- 


sioning to find a recent text so com- 
pletely oblivious of a crying need in 
modern professional library training 
— the education of the public 
librarian. 


E.W.L. 


COMMON SENSE AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS. Dorothy Fosdick. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany (George J. McLeod, Ltd.) 
1955. pp. 208. $4.00. 


Recently this reviewer heard a 
distinguished lecturer from the 
United States say, concerning U.S. 
foreign policy, “Don’t pay any at- 
tention to what we say; watch what 
we do.” Miss Fosdick makes the 
same point when she says, “A 
Nation’s foreign policy is not what 
we claim it to be, but what it is, and 
the tide of affairs will be influenced 
far more by our behavior than by 
our explanations.” But she also ad- 
monishes her fellow-citizens, “What 
Americans do is so often better than 
what they say while doing it. Since 
people of other nations judge us 
not only by our deeds, but also 
by our talk, it is common prudence 
to talk as well as we can.” 


As people of another nation who 
make judging U.S. policy a favorite 
indoor sport, we Canadians will 
welcome Miss Fosdick’s sensible 
talk. But it is so 
directed to her compatriots, it is 
so intimate in tone, that it seems 
almost indecent for us to overhear 
it. It is like listening at the key- 
hole to a family dispute. However, 
since some members of the family 
shout so loudly that all the neighbors 
can hear, especially the people up- 


personally 








stairs, it is reassuring for us to hear 
a quiet, reasonable voice as well. 
Much of Miss Fosdick’s advice we 
could well take to our own hearts, 
such as, “To believe in sensible ideas 
is easy, but to implement them in- 
volves sacrifice. . . . To accomplish 
something, as distinct from being in 
favor of it, confronts us with losses 
as well as returns, pains as well as 
gains.” 


Canadians will welcome Miss Fos- 
dick’s book and enjoy it, because it 
is a pleasure to stand by and hear 
other people told what to do, espe- 
cially when we agree with the advice. 
But if we really want to understand 
how U.S. foreign policy got into its 
present tortured state, we should also 
read the article by G. M. Craig in 
the current issue of the INTERNa~- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, (the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs). 


HARRIET ROUILLARD. 


VACATIONS ABROAD; Courses, 
Study Tours, Work Camps. (Vol. 
VII). Paris: UNESCO (Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press) 1955. pp. 
181. 


This publication (like Travel 
Abroad) represents what seems an 
admirable and important function of 
Unesco as well as one of the great 
opportunities of the twentieth cen- 
tury. No one really knows what effect 
the tourist has had on the course 
of the world. Two things are cer- 
tain. Travel is becoming less the 
rich man’s territory and more 
accessible to lower income groups 
than ever before. Secondly, tourism 


75c. 
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demands at least a minimum of 
political and economic _ stability. 
Where large segments of economic 
and social systems become harnessed 
to it, there will be less temptation to 
disturb such stability. 


An earlier publication, Travel 
Abroad, is an_ essential _ refer- 
ence for all major libraries, univer- 
sities, and any other organizations 
actively connected with potential 
travel. Bound in loose-leaf, it pro- 
vides valuable information on the 
conditions of travel and of entrance 
to any country in the world. Pass- 
ports, visas, vaccinations, currency, 
are all included in the most efficient 
manner, and kept up to date by a 
monthly revision service. Initial 
purchase of the book, plus an an- 
nual subscription fee entitles the 
owner to the complete service. 
Travel Abroad can help make any 
trip a pleasant one. 


Vacations Abroad is a catalogue of 
educational opportunities available 
the world over each summer. Courses, 
tours, work camps, and schools at- 
tached to festivals, combined with 
basic information on travel facilities, 
make it an indispensable handbook 
for people already going abroad. 
Some of the courses listed are of a 
professional nature, some are gen- 
eral, but the variety is immense and 
there is something for everybody. 
Whether it will encourage people to 
go abroad is something else again, 
but here too it ought to be exposed 
as widely as possible to the casual 
passerby. It might be more useful 


in the future if some language con- 
sistency in the descriptions could be 





While it is true that 
French, English, and Spanish are of- 
ficial 


achieved. 
languages, the possessor of 
only one language simply skips the 
others, and the book loses some of 
its point. 


The meaning given to the word 
“vacation” by this collection makes 
an interesting contrast with the sun- 
drenched, indolent, cottagey idyll of 
While 
we have some precedent for the for- 
mer in such things as the Banff 
School, it while before 
people see and take advantage of 
educational opportunities during 
their Nevertheless, the 
activity 
that summer, with all of its associa- 
little thea- 
ters, festivals, and so on may be the 
time when people are most like what 


the North American summer. 


may be a 


vacations. 


extent of present suggests 


tions, including courses, 


they can be, and what they ought 
to be. 


ALAN THOMAS. 


L°’AME DE LA POESIE CANA- 
DIENNE FRANCAISE. Laure 
Riése, Editor. Toronto: MacMillan 
Company of Limited, 


$4.00: 


Canada 
1955. pp. xxxi, 263. 


paper, $2.75. 

this 
Canadian poetry, Professor 
Laure Riése of Victoria College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has performed a 
real service to Canadian letters. Such 
a book has been sorely needed by 
students of French Canadian litera- 
ture, but it will be welcomed too by 
that increasing part of the general 
public who enjoy reading French. 
These readers, who in _ the 


In editing 
French 


anthology of 


last 


ten years have come to 
ciate the modern novel of French 
Canada through the distinguished 
work of such writers as Roger Le- 
melin, Germaine Guévremont and 
Gabrielle Roy, have probably re- 
mained largely unaware of the re- 
wards in store for them in the poetry 
of French Canada. Here is a well- 
selected sampling of twenty poets, a 
dozen or so pages of poems from 
each, with a _ brief presentation 
of each poet as well as a general 
introductory essay, the whole made 
the more inviting by attractive print- 
ing and binding. 


appre- 


The poets range from such pio- 
neers as Crémazie and Fréchette to 
such active contemporaries as Robert 
Choquette and Anne Hébert. While 
each poem has its own integral ap- 
peal, an important part of the 
reader's enjoyment will also be the 
sense of change and development as 
well as continuity in French Canada. 
This experience is far more acces- 
sible through poetry than through 
any other form of literature. 


While the language of these 
poems, with very few exceptions, is 
not difficult, it should be noted that 
the introductory material is in 
French and that there are no helps 
of any sort in English. Professor 
Riése and her publisher might well 
consider the preparation of a leaflet 
containing notes on the text of the 
poems and a glossary of at least the 
words and expressions of moderate 
difficulty which at present require an 
English reader to have his dictionary 
handy for full appreciation of the 
poems. 


C. D. ROUILLARD. 





ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Four pulications have arrived re- 
cently from England. They are very 
different in purpose, length and style. 
But taken together they provide an 
excellent review of some of the most 
significant developments in adult edu- 
cation as well as a hint of what British 
leaders are thinking. 


The Organization and Finance of 
Adult Education in England and 
Wales is the report of the Ashby Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Minister of 
Education in 1953. One needs to re- 
member the situation in which the 


Committee was established. The Gov- 
ernment had cut grants to adult edu- 
cation and this had produced a much 


greater storm of protest than had been 
expected, including a demand for the 
Trades Union Congress that the cuts 
be restored. Whereupon Mr. Churchill 
wrote his now famous reply to the 
Congress, with its much quoted and 
eloquent tribute to adult education: 
“There is no branch of our vast edu- 
cational system which should more 
attract within its particular sphere 
the aid and encouragement of the state 
than adult education . . . The mental 
and moral outlook of free men study- 
ing the past with free minds to dis- 
cern the future demands the highest 
measures which our hard pressed fi- 
nances can sustain”. And then in 
characteristic fashion Churchill ended 
his letter, “But these are no reasons 
for not looking through the accounts, 
and making sure that all we give is 
turned to real advantage.” Part of 
this latter task was entrusted to a 
Committee, headed by Dr. Eric Ashby 
of Queen’s University, Belfast, who, 
although a comparatively young man, 
has considerable influence among the 
universities of Britain because of 
scholarship, imagination and a sound 
administrative record. 
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Like so many reports from Britain, 
the Ashby Committee Report goes 
thoroughly into the background of its 
subject. It begins by reviewing the 
history of tax-supported adult edu- 
cation in Great Britain, refers to the 
position prior to 1908, describes the 
development of the tutoral class and 
the work of the Adult Education Com- 
mittees in 1917-19 and 1921-1939, 
summarizes the regulations of 1924 and 
1938, the Education Act of 1944 and 
subsequent developments. This section 
may be of special importance to Cana- 
dians because it is a brief historical 
survey of fifty years of work. Next, the 
Report goes into detail about the “pre- 
sent pattern” of work directed by local 
authorities, “voluntary responsible 
bodies”, universities and university 
colleges, under the co-ordination of the 
Ministry of Education. One chapter is 
on finance and another summarizes the 
evidence submitted to the Committee 
during its enquiry. While the Report 
does not pretend to deal with every 


phase of adult education, its sweep is 
broad. 


And what of the conclusions? “It is 
clear,” says the Report, “that we have 
not been asked to examine a machine 
which has lost its purpose . . . Those 
we have examined are unanimous in 
the assumption that liberal adult edu- 
cation is still essential.” While noting 
that only a minority of the population 
are actually found in adult classes the 
Report states that “the case for con- 
tinuing it rests on the belief that this 
minority includes a very high propor- 
tion of persons who have so disciplined 
themselves, who have so enlarged and 
deepened their interests, that their 
beneficient influence on the rest of the 
population is out of all proportion to 
their numbers. . . . Without going so 
far as to assert that everyone who 





attends an adult class is of the salt 
of the earth or that intellectual in- 
terests cannot be pursued in other and 
equally meritorious ways, we. believe 
it to be broadly true that adult edu- 
cation students represent in relation to 
the community at large a social and 
intellectual asset the loss of which 
would be deplorable; and we put on 
record our hope that their genuine 
educational needs will never go unfilled 
through the lack of funds.” 


In spite of considerable difficulty the 
Report favors the continuance of the 
present administration plan. “Four 
bodies have been drawn into a com- 
mon enterprise to which each member 
has made unique contributions. With- 
out the universities the service would 
lack of its teachers and could not 
maintain its tradition of high scholastic 
standards. Without the voluntary bodies 
the service would lack that missionary 
zeal and sense of student responsibility 
which has been one of its chief merits. 
Without local educational authorities it 
would lack in many places encourage- 
ment, accommodation and financial 


support; and it would be dangerously 
isolated from many other forms of 
further education. Without the Ministry 


it would lack coherence and the bene- 
fits of guidance from inspectors and 
the over-all view which is essential for 
a national service organized in local 
autonomous units.” The Report urges 
the continuance of this “partnership”, 
wishes to preserve “the great diversity 
of pattern in the provision of adult 
education”, recommends greater flexi- 
bility in the provision of grants to 
voluntary bodies and suggests that an 
even higher degree of autonomy be 
given to these bodies in the conduct of 
their work in order to encourage ex- 
perimentation. It also proposes some 
change in the supervision of grants. 


High on the list of recommendations 
are “that policy should always be such 
as to encourage voluntaryism” and that 
local school boards should be en- 
couraged to aid adult education “by 
contributing toward the administrative 
costs of responsible bodies, and by 
providing accommodation free of charge 
in addition to the direct provision they 
themselves make.” 


This Report is of much more than 
historical interest to Canada. Many of 


the problems considered were those 
that occupied the attention of the 
Massey Commission. In particular we 
might note how much stress this official 
government Committee places upon 
voluntary effort and, at the same time, 
how the Committee assumes that public 
funds should be made available for 
adult education. 


Like the Ashby Committee, the 
second report deals with liberal adult 
education. For over a year, the National 
Institute of Adult Education has been 
studying the relationship of vocational 
and non-vocational education for 
adults. The study is jointly sponsored 
by the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions and the Associa- 
tion of Technical Institutions. A large 
and representative board of which the 
secretary and chief author is Boris 
Ford, was formed to conduct the 
enquiry, and to publish its findings. 
The main purpose of the enquiry has 
been to see how far and in what ways, 
the educational experience provided in 
various kinds of technical institutions 
can provide something more than mere 
vocational information and the routine 
training of hand and eye. To what ex- 
tent can vocational education also be 
liberal education, defined as “that which 
includes a training in the use of 
language, in the handling of ideas, in 
recognizing relationships, and in estab- 
lishing values as touchstones by which 
questions of taste and morals are to 
be tested? To what extent are these 
values affected if a man undertakes a 
study from motives connected with 
personal advancement?” 


The authors of the Report and others 
who were consulted, believed that 
“more needs to be done to encourage 
liberal attitudes and to secure liberal 
values in vocational education ... We 
have no doubt from the information 
which we have collected, that voca- 
tional education by tradition, is too 
narrowly conceived, whether consi- 
dered from the point of view of indivi- 
dual student or the well-being of 
society. Here and there attempts are 
being made, with apparent success, to 
treat vocational education broadly, but 
at present these are scarcely more than 
pinpoints of light emphasizing the 
general darkness.” 





In turn, the Report examines the 
various reasons advanced in explana- 
tion of this condition. It gives a quick 
denial to the assertion that vocational 
education is provided for those who 
have already finished their general 
education. “A large proportion of boys 
and girls leaving school have only 
begun, and not completed, their gen- 
eral education. Their feeble command 
of English would itself make it im- 
possible for us to support any sugges- 
tion that students entering technical 
institutions can properly embark upon 
a period of narrow and specialist edu- 
cation to the neglect of other studies. 
. .. There ought not to be any period 
in the educational process during 
which the values commonly associated 
with a general education are dropped 
for a time because of the intense 
pressure of vocational preparation. A 
complete break would deprive most of 
the students of the continuing interest 
that alone is likely to lead them at a 
later stage to some other form of 
dult education.” Nor does the Report 


find much support for the allegation 
that teachers are resistant to the idea 
of an enriched curriculum. While the 


number of vocational teachers who re- 
plied to questionnaires was _ limited, 
nearly all of them were eager to par- 
ticipate in liberalizing the curriculum. 
Attitudes of students who “don’t want 
to waste time on anything but learning 
the job” were also examined and this 
road-block to change did not appear 
to be very formidable either. Two 
cases of genuine difficulty were en- 
countered; how to find enough time 
in the curriculum for liberal studies, 
particularly for part-time students, and 
the attitude of certain of the profes- 
sional and examining bodies. “A few of 
these bodies, especially some of those 
dealing with science and technology, 
do frame their examination papers and 
syllabuses so as to encourage a student 
to think about the principles of this 
subject: but many more put a premium 
upon the memorizing of facts and show 
too little interest in the discussion of 
underlying principles.” 


The Report records its belief that 
“all education must aim at increasing 
human sympathy and understanding, 
sharpening aesthetic appreciation and 
giving a better command of language. 
To this end we believe that human re- 
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lations in industry and commerce 
should be more widely studied; that 
the aesthetic appreciation of design 
could be more emphasized in the teach- 
ing of some subjects; and that all 
teachers have a responsibility to attend 
to their students’ use of English 
as an essential means of thought and 
communication. The problem of en- 
dowing general studies with a status 
and prestige comparable to those of 
technical studies is most likely to be 
achieved within a technical college by 
the establishment of intimate liaison 
between technical colleges and residen- 
tial adult education colleges.” Better 
planned buildings, extra-curricular 
offerings, and much more extensive 
libraries are also recommended. The 
example of some technical colleges in 
developing educational travel oppor- 
tunities for students is commended. 


The Report concludes: “We have 
been concerned to discover what can 
be done to make it possible for the 
worker to be self-reliant, wise and 
adaptable, and, not least, proud of his 
calling. What kind of education will 
help towards ensuring this state of 
affairs? How, in short, can it be con- 
trived, in so far as education can 
influence the matter, that individuals 
shall have the opportunity of living 
the good life amid the mechanical 
complexities of modern industrial 
society? ‘I aim at securing for all 
human beings,’ wrote Commenius, 
‘training in all that is proper for their 
common humanity.’ That is the spirit 
which, we hope, will increasingly be 
found to inspire vocational education 
during the second half of the twentieth 
century.” 

These are questions that schools and 
colleges in Canada are also considering. 
Canadian vocational schools have often 
profited from British experience and 
this Report has much to say to those 
directing agricultural and youth train- 
ing establishments. 


Our third book is one of the most 
amusing and the most revealing in 
many a year. Two years ago Guy 
Hunter gave us a clear account of 
residence colleges in Britain in an 
Occasional Paper published by the 
Fund For Adult Education. 

Now to complete the picture we are 
given an eye-witness report of how 
one of these schools came about. One 





gets no impression of the interest or 
charm of the book in the title, Resi- 
dential College — Origins of the Lamb 
Guildhouse and Holly Royde. The book 
is written by R. D. Waller, about 
whose work Dr. John Friesen and Mrs. 
Isabel Wilson found much to praise 
last summer. It is the story of ten years 
work in establishing Holly Royde as a 
residence college and of the two re- 
sidence schools that preceded it. It is 
not a success story of the usual kind. 
Waller is much too candid and honest 
to have glossed over difficulties and 
set-backs, nor have all his hopes been 
achieved. But because of his candor, 
the book is much more rare and more 
valuable, an unvarnished account of 
things attempted, things done, and 
things still to be accomplished. 


In November 1954 along with the 
tenth anniversary of Holly Royde, Wal- 
ler celebrated his sixteen-and-a-half 
years of residence school experience. 
What does he have to say as he looks 
back and looks ahead? 

The years have been above all im- 
mensely enjoyable. But then there is 
the discovery that if you start some- 
thing for nothing and find hosts of 


people who will help you, first-rate 
people whom it is a joy to know, if 
you come to feel that with their help 
something new and valuable has really 
been achieved, it will still take a very 
long time indeed to get any large 
constituted authority to help you. Per- 


haps if you wait long enough they 
will, but then probably they will take 
you over completely. ... At any rate, 
in the residential college field, authori- 
ties have been ready to launch costly 
projects of their own and go on spend- 
ing a good deal of money so that what 
they spent to begin with may not be 
wasted. It seems hard to be a private 
venturer, but so it is, and perhaps 
must be. 

“The next thought is that no in- 
strument can possibly be so useful in 
creating relationships as a residential 
college. We have had poets and dra- 
matists, members of Parliament, medi- 
cal officers of health, lord mayors, trade 
union officers, directors of education, 
and directors of great industries, people 
great and small from almost every 
conceivable walk of life, foreign 
scholars, and foreign students. .. . The 
residential college which is a world 
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in itself seems stage by stage to draw 
all the world into itself. 


“Perhaps the most important general 
consideration is that residential college 
work increases amazingly the scope 
and variety of adult education. The 
very conditions of life in one of them 
makes the narrowly traditional proce- 
dures impossible for more than an hour 
or two at a time. ... No one can 
ever have anything to do with such a 
place without becoming greatly in- 
terested in adult education techniques 
and without having abundant oppor- 
tunity to try them.” 


Waller is very successful in describ- 
ing the kind of people that worked with 
him in the long effort to establish the 
residence school. “Most new institu- 
tions begin,” he reminds us, “as an 
idea in somebody’s mind, but very soon 
the originator is lost from sight behind 
a host of others. No idea has any real 
life until it is shared and then it soon 
belongs to everybody.” 


For all the difficulties reported, or 
perhaps because of them, this account 
will be of value to Canadian organiza- 
tions which are planning to establish 
residence colleges. 


The fourth and last of our booklets 
is mimeographed, but is none the less 
readable or important for this reason. 
Entitled, Tutors and their Training, it 
deals with perhaps the most critical 
question we face, how to select and 
prepare those who take the largest 
responsibility for adult education. Mr. 
Waller also emerges as the author of 
this booklet, but here he shares re- 
sponsibility with W. E. Styler whose 
pamphlets on adult education are not 
unknown in Canada. The report was 
undertaken for and published by the 
Universities’ Council for Adult Educa- 
tion. 


The authors begin by tackling the 
first and inevitable objection “that to 
train people, teach them tricks, turn 
them into a professional body .. . 
might be deadening!” “No indeed,” say 
the authors, “why should it be assumed 
that the person working full time in 
adult education should be more ‘lacking 
in zeal than professional lawyers, or 
professional footballers?’” Next they 
review what has previously been said 
about the training of tutors, before 
examining the present day tutor and 





analyzing what he does and what he 
needs to know. Considerable attention 
is given as to how the academic quality 
of the full-time tutor’s work may be 
maintained, but part-time tutors are 
not forgotten. A review is given of 
present training courses, conferences 
and organizations of tutors, and re- 
lationships with teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 


In conclusion, the authors, while not 
ignoring the difficulties, point to suc- 
cessful work in preparing tutors at 
Cambridge, Oxford, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Nottingham Universities. 
They draw attention to the need of 
Extension lecturers and the training 
which should be afforded them, either 
in regular courses or conferences or 
through supervision. “Finally”, they 
write, “it seems desirable to try to 
secure the inclusion of courses or 
lectures on adult education in the 
curriculum of Departments of Educa- 
tion, Institutes of Education, and simi- 
lar institutions engaged in the training 
of graduate teachers. In addition to the 
fact that many teachers become 
teachers in adult education it seems 
desirable that as many teachers as 
possible should be fully informed 
about the part that adult education 
already plays, and the part that it 
might possibly play in the future, in 
our national educational system.” 


1. THE ORGANIZATION AND FI- 
NANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
in England and Wales; Report of 
the Committee Appointed by the 
Minister of Education in June, 1953. 
Great Britain, Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Lendon: H.M.S.O., 1954, pp. 
67. 2/6. 


. FURTHER EDUCATION IN A 
TECHNOLOGICAL AGE; A Survey 
of the Relationship of Vocational 
and Non-Vocational Further Educa- 
tion and Training. London: National 
Institute of Adult Education, 1954. 


. RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE—Origins 
of Lamb Guildhouse and Holly 
Royde. R. D. Waller. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1954. 


. TUTORS AND THEIR TRAINING. 
W. E. Styler and R. D. Waller. 
London: Universities Council for 
Adult Education, 1954. pp. 31. 


J. R. KIDD. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. (Headline Series 
Pamphlet No. 109). New York: 


Foreign Policy Association, 1955. 
pp 62. 35c. 


Anyone who thinks he has a solu- 
tion for South Africa’s race problem 
should read this pamphlet. Here its 
complications are set forth fully and 
fairly in their historical, economic 
and political background. To say 
that it is a color problem is a gross 
over-simplification. The “apartheid” 
or segregation solution being worked 
on by the party now in power seems 
correspondingly inadequate, quite 
apart from its moral implications. 
The distinctions between the various 
groups of non-white peoples: Afri- 
cans of various tribes and stages of 
barbarism, Indians, Malayans, and 
those of mixed blood referred to as 
“colored”; the divisions and suspi- 
cion between the Afrikaners of Dutch 
origin and the English-speaking 
South Africans; the differences in 
interests and philosophy between 
professionals, industrial workers and 
urban-dwellers on the one hand and 
rural farmers and sheep-grazers on 
the other—all these combine to 
create a situation which confounds 
the intelligence as much as it makes 
the heart ache. 


Miss Carter, long a respected stu- 
dent of the Commonwealth, spent 
fifteen months in South Africa before 
and after the recent crucial election. 
She has done an excellent job of 
organizing and presenting her com- 
plicated and refractory material so 


that it is readily assimilable. The 
pamphlet concludes with suggestions 
for discussion, for further study, and 
a list of visual aids. It is an excel- 





lent tool for adult education in keep- 
ing with the tradition of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

A distinguished South African 
professor who was visiting Canada 
last year said to this reviewer, “Miss 
Carter knows more about South 
Africa than any of us who live there, 
for she was able to gain the con- 
fidence and talk to people from all 
groups as they can never talk to 
each other.” To read this pamphlet 
is to share Miss 


perspective. 


Carter’s unique 


H.R 


VITAL GROUNDS FOR 
CRACY 


Canadian 


DEMO- 
(Current Affairs for the 
Forces, Vol. 8, No. 8, 
April, 1955). Ottawa: Bureau of 
Current Affairs, Department of 
National Defence, 1955. 10c. 


Affairs” has done it 
again. These clear-cut, short pamph- 
lets are excellent basic material on 
a wide selection of Canadian topics. 
On a subject like democracy, it is 
impossible to write scientifically and 
objectively, since values themselves 
are under The core 
values are here defined as “(1) room 
for personal growth (2) recognition 
of personal worth (3) relevance of 
personal needs (4) the response to 
personal destiny—the immortality of 
the soul which supersedes all other 
claims.” 


“Current 


discussion. 


The pamphlet goes on to 


amplify this view. “The fact that 
liberty has its roots in man’s nature 
as a moral being, and in man’s des- 
tiny as a child of God, points up the 


need of recognizing freedom for 


what it is—a religious adventure 
rather than a political question.” 


From this premise, the pamphlet 
examines our democratic structure in 
its political, economic, and religious 
aspects. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS _IN 
CANADIAN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. (Occasional Papers on 
Adult Education, No. 1. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Depart- 
ment of Extension. J. Roby Kidd. 
Vancouver: University of British 
Columbia, 1955. pp. 6. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


The introduction to this pamphlet 
states, “This is the first of a series to 
be known as ‘Occasional Papers’ 
published and distributed by the De- 
partment of University Extension, 
University of British Columbia.” It 
is fitting indeed that the first paper 
publishes a speech by Dr. Kidd, 
Director of the CAAE, to a British 
Columbia audience comprising some 
fifty voluntary and government agen- 
cies and organizations at their first 
informal meeting in Vancouver on 
September 23, 1954. Subsequent to 
this meeting a co-ordinating body for 
adult education in British Columbia 
was established. 


Dr. Kidd’s address describes the 
growth of adult education in Canada; 
the Joint Planning Commission of 
the CAAE; the selection and training 
of personnel; the use of the mass 
media; finance; and, very briefly, the 
content of adult 
programs. 


some education 


E.W.L. 











HORIZONS RECEDE IN 
WAWANESA 

ERHAPS Citizens’ Forum’s most 

useful contribution to our society 
is its tendency to push back horizons, 
and foster “awareness” in public 
opinion. This is how Wawanesa 
Forum views the activity. This lis- 
tening group, now in its third suc- 
cessful season, is in many respects 
a prototype of Forum groups across 
Canada. 


It numbers among its members, 
the managing director of a large in- 
surance company, the local doctor, 
school principal, station agent, post- 
master, owner of a small business, 
several school teachers, clerical 
workers, housewives and a farmer’s 
wife from eight miles in the country. 
So it is really a cross section of the 
community. There are generally 
from 12 to 15 in attendance at meet- 
ings but for occasional special pro- 
grams there are as many as 25. 


Procedure usually follows a pat- 
tern, which has gradually evclved 
and appears to produce satisfactory 
results. Place of meeting is decided 
by drawing lots. Dates of each meet- 
ing are written on slips at the be- 
ginning of the season, each member 
drawing one of these to see when 
he is to play host to the group. 
Names are then entered on the sea- 
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son’s program and everyone knows 
where meetings will be held. If mem- 
bers wish to switch dates they 
arrange this between themselves and 
the group is notified of the change 
at a previous meeting. 


The study bulletin proves an in- 
valuable aid. At each meeting mem- 
bers are assigned a portion to read 
aloud to the group. This serves to 
mobilize attention of the members; 
insures that each one has at least 
a modicum of participation and that 
all have some background material 
against which the discussion topic 
can be considered. Everyone is 
urged to seek, and read relevant ma- 
terial as well as to study the bulletin 
before coming to the meetings. 


When reading of the bulletin is 
completed, a few minutes are devoted 
to talking about the topic in broad 
outline. Then attention is centered 
on the first report question and as 
many “answers” as possible are 
sought. Where opinions appear 
clear-cut and widely divergent, a 
show of hands is taken and both 
majority and minority opinions re- 
ported. Seldom indeed is discussion 
completed on the first report ques- 
tion when it is time to turn on the 
radio and listen to the broadcast. 


Usually one member of the group 
will make a few notes on what the 





various speakers said, so they can 
be used -for reference. As soon as, 
“You have been listening to Citi- 
zens’ Forum. This is the CBC. This 
is CBW.” is heard, the radio is shut 
off and a short discussion on general 
aspects of the topic follows, noting 
in particular new or different facts 
or ideas expressed by the panel 
members. Replies to remaining re- 
port questions are sought, with dis- 
cussion directed into the channels 
suggested by these questions. After 
replies to questions have been re- 
corded, an evaluation of the broad- 
cast is made. Members express their 
opinions of the participants, their 
approach to the topic, whether it 
brought much light or just voiced 
prejudices. They also try to get 


some evaluation of the broadcast 


from the standpoint of the casual 


listener. 

Subscriptions to Bureau of Cur- 
rent Affairs Bulletins, Food For 
Thought, and publications of The 
Institute of International Affairs, 
etc. are taken out by the group. 
These pamphlets are circulated by 
the secretary to members willing to 
read and report—or just read, thus 
in a season a fair amount of col- 
lateral reading is accomplished by 
the group. 

On occasions when there is no 
study bulletin (“In The News” for 
instance) if the group has known 
the topic in advance, various mem- 
bers give a short report on some 
relevant reading they have done, or 
significant film on a T.V. program 
they have seen. On the evenings of 
“Report” broadcasts, a film is often 
secured and shown before the broad- 
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cast is heard, then discussed upon 
conclusion of the broadcast. 

The practice of serving a simple 
lunch (tea or coffee and one eatable 
only) has been adopted as it was 
found to provide a pleasant inter- 
lude before closing the session. In 
many instances conversation over 
lunch brings out some of the eve- 
ning’s most significant ideas. Rather 
odd how a cup of tea serves as such 
a relaxing agent! Members who have 
formerly hardly opened their mouths, 
will under the stimulus of “the cup- 
that-cheers” become almost loqua- 
cious and express very apt opinions. 

One definite evidence of growth 
in the group is the amount of par- 
ticipation by members. When the 
group was formed only a small per- 
centage actually voiced opinions, but 
now most meetings find every mem- 
ber making some contribution to 
the discussion. Twice last winter, 
two members drove all the way from 
Regina so they would not miss meet- 
ings in which they were particularly 
interested. 

Citizens’ Forum listeners in Wa- 
wanesa have sought to extend the 
group's activities beyond their im- 
mediate community. Twice when 
broadcasts were originating in Win- 
nipeg, two or three carloads drove 
in to hear and see just how a Citi- 
zens’ Forum program is presented 
for broadcast, and to ask a few ques- 
tions. The group has also exchanged 
visits with Cartwright Forum which 
proved stimulating. It was interest- 
ing to hear viewpoints arising from 
an entirely different milieu. Each 
year during Education Week, the 
Forum combines with the Home and 





School to hold a public meeting in 
the school to which many of the 
townspeople come. 

There are people kind enough to 
say that the existence of Citizens’ 
Forum, where discussion is the prin- 
cipal activity, has improved the tone 
of many other meetings in the com- 
munity. Those attending the Forum 
see how it is possible to hold violently 
opposed opinions and express them 
with complete lack of rancor. Also 
ideas are expressed more lucidly. 

To prove that all their activity is 
not “just talk” the group has enrolled 
as a purchaser of Unesco GIFT 
Coupons. They have selected a vil- 
lage educational project in Ceylon 
and will this year send three units of 
text and reference books. 

Citizens’ Forum is looked upon as 
one of the most effective weapons we 
have against Communism, Fascism, 
or any form of totalitarianism. The 
people who can supply some reason- 
able answer to “why” of current 
events are not likely to be stampeded 
into following some demagogue. It 
is still true today that the real power 
rests with the people—when they 
know how to use it. 


So the local Forum is doing a 
creditable bit of adult education with 
a practical application and is demon- 
strating one way in which theories 
are converted 


into concrete action. 
The members feel Thursday evening 
is the most rewarding of the week 
and that their lives are richer be- 
cause of Citizens’ 
associations. 


Forum and its 


H. A. DUNN. 
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“VOLUME 1, NUMBER 1” 

Once again, under the old, familiar 
heading, a new publication has been 
launched. This time, the infant is 
brain child of the Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, Ottawa. The introduction 
traces the lineage of the new arrival. 

“The publication, CITIZEN, arises 
out of a recommendation of the Na- 
tional Seminar on Citizenship in 
May, 1953 that the Branch ‘main- 
tain an information center for the 
provision of material for the use of 
voluntary agencies engaged in citi- 
zenship education.’ 

“It is intended that Citizen will 
serve as a ‘clearing-house’ for all 
kinds of citizenship programs and 
projects. Such information and ma- 
terial will include; suggestions for 
citizenship ceremonies in conjunc- 
tion with the local courts, sugges- 
tions for Citizenship Day Programs, 
reports on citizenship projects and 
programs being conducted by orga- 
nizations in various parts of the 
country, announcements of changes 
in citizenship or immigration regu- 
lations, activities of Government De- 
partments of interest to voluntary 
organizations working in the field 
of citizenship, and reviews of books 
and films.” 

The first seventeen-page, multi- 
lithed issue includes a brief account 
of regional conferences held during 
the summer which stress understand- 
ing between various ethnic groups 
in Canada; an account of a success- 
ful citizenship program under the 
auspices of Canadian Rotary Clubs; 
suggestions for citizenship day pro- 
grams; a scientific definition of race; 


and recent changes in the Citizenship 
Act. 





SPRING CROP 

The season of bursting buds and 
opening flowers ushers in a round 
of conferences—as well as long-an- 
ticipated hardy 
souls Regional 
adult education are 
planned for the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, in May and 
St. Dunstan’s University, Charlotte- 
town, in June. Both cities offer en- 
ticements over and above sober de- 
liberations on matters of policy, pro- 
gram, and finance. Saskatchewan is 
this year celebrating its centennial; 
and every one knows what a West- 
erner thinks of his part of the coun- 
try, even 


holidays. (Some 
combine the two!) 


conferences in 


anni- 
versary! The traditional hospitality 
to the stranger will color the Western 
Regional Conference. Again, in 
character, the workshop method will 
be used extensively and the main 
themes are: A Study of Com- 
munity Types, Community Planning 
and Development, Tools and Methods 
for the Job and Leadership Training 
of Extension People. 


when there is no 


1955 Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference centers around 
Looking Ahead in the Alantic Pro- 
vinces. The theme will be introduced 
on the first day by two distinguished 
economists, with a panel of repre- 


Nova Scotia’s 


sentatives from business, labor, agri- 
culture, and the universities of the 
area. The second day will be de- 
voted to group discussions on dif- 
ferent phases of the regional econ- 
omy, with suggestions for an action 
program for the Atlantic Provinces. 
The particular role of education in 
regional development will be stressed 


on the third day. A subtle rumor is 
abroad that lobsters will figure some- 
where in the proceedings, but of this 
no breath in the official announce- 
ment. 


For the record, the dates are: Sas- 
katoon, May 25-27 and Charlotte- 
town, June 27-28-29. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

An International Conference on 
Residential Adult Education will be 
held under the sponsorship of the 
Section on Residential Adult Schools, 
Adult Education Association of the 
United States, at Harcum Junior Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
August 20-27, 1955. The publicity 
states, “For nearly a hundred years 
the Danish folk high school has been 
producing profound effects on the 
lives and destiny of the Danish 
people. With modifications appro- 
priate to the conditions of living in 
other countries, the folk school idea 
has been widely emulated so that 
interest in residential schools for 
adults is now practically world-wide. 
Their effectiveness as instruments in 
building a nation has been firmly 
established. 

“Great as these accomplishments 
have been, opportunities for the 
residential adult school in building 
a world order are even more chal- 
lenging. It is with these opportunities 
in mind that the Committee on Re- 
sidential Adult Schools is planning 
its international conference for the 
summer of 1955. The committee be- 
lieves that the challenge to residen- 
tial schools for adults both new and 
old is tremendous. It further believes 
that if this challenge is to be met, 





the schools will be called upon to 
greatly increase their effectiveness. It 
is the hope of the committee that 
those who are responsible for ad- 
ministering and teaching in adult 
schools will find help at the con- 
ference. The committee believes this 
can be done, first, by making use 
of the experience of long established 
schools, Scandi- 
navia, and of residential adult schools 
North America, 
through a frank appraisal of their 
methods and accomplishments; 
consideration of the 
educational philosophies on which 
residential adult schools are based; 
and thirdly, by a discussion of the 
methods, practices and procedures 
now in use in these schools. 


such as those in 


in England and 


secondly, by 


“It is planned that the conference 
will be conducted in the spirit of a 
residential school. The group will be 
kept small enough to permit those 
who attend to become acquainted with 
another in the course of the 
week and to have good opportunities 
for free exchange of information and 
opinion. Because many of those who 
come may be visiting Philadelphia 
for the first time, opportunities will 
be provided for a tour of the city 
and of the nearby historic 
communities, including Valley 
Forge. However, the center of the 
conference will be kept at Harcum 
Junior College, so that the trips will 
constitute relaxation rather than dis- 
rupting diversions. Harcum has been 
used by the Junto of Philadelphia 
as the scene for its weekend resi- 
dential schools during the past two 
years, and although it is near Phila- 
delphia, it has the detachment that is 
possible in a small community. 


one 


some 


“Inasmuch as the conference is 
being planned to provide for the 
fullest exchange of ideas and ex- 
ploration of needs, it is expected 
that everyone who attends will make 
a contribution and will enter into 
the week-long deliberations. There 
are to be no main speakers, but 
every person who comes will be re- 
garded as a resource.” 


Further information may be secur- 
ed from the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., 743 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Early registration is strongly recom- 
mended. 


DR. BRITTAIN HONORED 


Dr. W. H. Brittain, long-time 
friend of Canadian adult education, 
will retire this year —the fiftieth 
anniversary of Macdonald College, 
of which he is Vice-Principal. 


Dr. Brittain was a graduate of the 
first class of Macdonald College— 
and a gold medallist—in 1911. Dur- 
ing his 
career, he has worked tirelessly for 
adult education, particularly in rural 


outstanding academic 


areas. Macdonald College has long 


the focus for adult education 


have 


been 


leaders who planned many 
phases of Canadian adult education 
under its hospitable and encouraging 
auspices. And as President and 
member of the CAAE, Dr. Brittain 
has made a direct contribution to 
adult education. Friends and col- 
leagues in all parts of Canada will 
wish Dr. Brittain well, as he leaves 
the distinguished post in which he 
has so ably served. 











Summer Courses in axQp%ex the Evening Division 
May 30 to September 1, 1955 


Economics: Principles; Statistical Methods in the Social Sciences 


English: English Composition; English Authors from Chaucer 
to T. S. Eliot 


French: Introduction to French Literature; Nineteenth Century 
French Literature 


Geology: General Geology (Lectures, laboratory, field trips) 


History: Canada from 1791: The Evolution of Canadian Self- 
Government 


Mathematics: Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry, Calculus 
Philosophy: Introduction to Philosophy: Historical 
Political Science: Introduction to Political Science 


Psychology: General Psychology 


Registration May 25, 26, 27 Information from The Registrar 


CARLETON COLLEGE Ottawa, Ontario 








School of Fine Arts 


JULY 4 to AUGUST 12 


Painting — André Bieler, Professor of Art, Queen’s University. 
Children’s Painting — For teachers, July 18-29. For 
children, July 4-15 and Aug. 1-12. Audrey Taylor, 
Montreal. 


Drama — Michael Roth, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Choir Directing— A short course in directing school and church choirs, July 
4-14. George Maybee, St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston. 


Ballet — Marjorie Haskins, Academy of Ballet, Toronto. 
Puppetry — Mrs. Vera Warren, Kingston. 


For further information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario. 














